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With The Editor 


Shall the Pedigree of the Dollar erty before the judgment bar of every 
Defeat its Destiny? conscience. But at this stage of the 
discussion some answer is demanded to 
How far and how long are personal the practical question, how shall admin- 
qualities so inherent in property as to jstrators of trust funds arrive at a judg- 
involve moral responsibility for its ment that is tenable and can be con- 
acquisition upon the part of those who  sistently applied to recurring cases? 
would hold it in trust for public use? Any attempt to discriminate between 
This is the practical question for property and the personal qualities of its 
administrators of trust funds raised by acquisitor should take these things for 
the protest of Dr. Gladden and others granted: that money and man are in- 
against solicitating or accepting money separable in the making, but that as 
from certain sources for public pur- goon as property is acquired it becomes 
poses, a fact and force in itself, it is therefore 
To dramatize the general situation, to be considered as separable from the 
personify a prevalent evil, and strike at person of its acquirer and possessor. In 
a shining mark may be the most effect- fine disdain we may say to the man, 
ive means of agitating and educating “Thy money perish with thee.” But as 
the moral sense of the community upon 4 matter of fact it seldom does. It not 
a crucial issue. But unless it results in only exists after he dies, but is°a 
determining a principle upon which force in itself apart from him while he 
some clear line of action can be taken fives. And it continues to work on and 
the practical effect of the invaluable dis- on indefinitely, for good or ill, for the 
cussion will be largely lost. few or the many. So we are forced to 
To arrive at such a generally applica- recognize property itself to be power, 
ble principle, we here hold in abeyance endowed with capacity for self-perpetu- 
any judgment upon the personality and ation and increase. Whatever then may 
policies involved in this particular con- be the facts as to acquisitor and donor, 
troversy, in order the more squarely to we cannot rightfully blink the other 
face the moral issue with which admin- fact of the moral potentiality of prop- 
istrators of trust funds are confronted. erty, whether it be in or out of his 
Let it be emphasized once for all that hands, 
the protest none too sternly and strongly Another fact to be reckoned with is, 


arraigns the methods of acquiring prop- that property legally held actually clears 
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itself of identification with the person 
or acts acquiring it by a single transfer 
or in one generation. Few, if any, for 
instance, would hesitate to accept or 
solicit from the hand of his conscien- 
tious and esteemed daughter the money 
of the man known and feared by the 


last generation as a wrecker, whose 
large fortune was gained from nothing 
he actually added to the wealth of the 
world, but only wrung from others by 
the remorseless wrecking of their prop- 
erty. This fact raises these questions: 
Are trustees of permanent institutions, 
who are intrusted with causes that serve 
the future, warranted in judging only 
the personal antecedents of accumt- 
lated resource? Have they no right to 
regard property as a social product, to 
the creation and accumulation of which 
many others besides its legal possessor 
have contributed ? 
to look further than to what may just 
now be thought of its present owner? 


Do not the interests of the future with 


Are they not bound 


which they are intrusted demand that 
they anticipate the changed attitude 
which a day may bring forth toward the 
property applicable to public use? If 
it be argued that money unworthily 
acquired may not be solicitated or ac- 
cepted from its acquirer, does it not fol- 
low that it is not be to received at his 
bequest? Can it then neither be given 
or bequeathed by him for good pur- 
poses, but only for evil ends? Thus to 
create vested funds for perpetuating 
wrong by refusing to divert them to- 
ward the right, seems to be the very 
self-stultification of those who hold in 
trust any future good. 

The precedent sought to be estab- 
lished by the protest against receiving 


money, “generally believed to have been 
made by methods morally reprehensible 


would in all 


and socially injurious,” 
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consistency and justice require the in- 
vestigation and judgment of each gift. 
If this is conceded to be impracticable, 
from certain 
sources would surely have to be desig- 


the income ostracized 
nated, traced and distinguished from 
that produced by other unquestionable 
sources of gain. But everyone knows 
how indistinguishably the joint product 
identifies its constituent resources. 
This is the fact even in the case at issue, 
Moreover the pedigree of the penny, as 
well as the lineage of the dollar, would 
prove to be a very equivocal heritage 
from a very mixed ancestry if the in- 
come of every institution or person 
were subjected to a strict geneological 
test. 

If it is the ultimate aim of the protest 
to rid the earth or at least the church 
of tainted money, then more effective 
than to reject every such cent would it 
be to line up the forces of righteousness 
against the conditions which make the 
acquisition of such wealth possible. 
But the belief in special privileges and 
the advantages taken of them, in such 
ways as the acceptance of rebates and 
the remission of taxes are too generally 
accepted as morally legitimate not only 
in commercial, but in ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, to make any such line-up for a 
radical remedy probable. Those who 
would practically test the force of this 
assertion have need to found a new 
order of Brothers Minor, and accept the 
vow of poverty for their institutions 
and themselves, before taking any very 
aggressive stand for equality of oppor- 
tunity. The respect due such as are 
willing to go perhaps a great deal too 
far in this direction in order to get the 
many to go half far enough, cannot be 
extended to others who carefully re- 
fuse the reward of one iniquity only 
carelessly to accept that of another. 
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If then at present it is possible neither 
consistently to discriminate between in- 
dividual donors, nor to eradicate the 
inconsistency by any concerted effort 
that goes to the source of it to cut it out 
by the roots, are not administrators of 
public trust funds shut up to deciding 
whether the acceptance of money in- 
any 


volves preventable 


with evil at their end of the line? If 


compromise 


they are, then what better can those 
thus entrusted with the interests of pos- 
terity do than to put to good public use 
such property as can be accepted with- 
out expressly condoning any offense of 
acquisition, or without abjuring their 
right to condemn it? 

Subtle may be the temptation to sub- 
stitute courtesy for conscience, a sense 
of obligation to the donor for loyalty to 
But 
manly men must learn themselves and 


moral principle and social justice. 


teach others how to be loyal to the 
higher ideal while recognizing the fact 
that the existing status is contrary to it 
and is to be gradually, persistently and 
self-sacrificingly conformed thereto. 


“Peace Hath Her Victories” 


Japan reserved her greatest surprise 
of the world to the very last act of the 
great drama which she has been play- 
It carries its own comment to 
know that the height of moral ideal, 
humanitarian motive and consciousness 
of social obligation to which her states- 
men were capable of rising in making 
peace, inconceivable to the 
diplomats of the older “world power.” 
To the latter it seemed a great triumph 
not to have the victorious islanders 
haggle over their determination to pay 
“not a kopeck.” But when the bluffing 
of the shrewd commercial spirit of 
Russia’s impoverished exchequer has 
had its little day of triumph, Japan’s 


ing. 


seemed 
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magnanimity in the hour of victory, her 
sparing blood at the expense of money, 
her chivalric regard for the sentiment 
of the nations into whose fellowship 
she has earned the right to enter, will 
glorify the advanced and exalted spirit 
shown by the youngest of the Great 
Powers. 

Meanwhile Russia needs her Sergius 
Witte at home. His keener insight to 
internal conditions, his broader attitude 
toward popular demands, his real sym- 
pathy with the rising tide of the peo- 
ple’s aspirations fit him to rescue the 
evolution of the national spirit from 
revolution. If the Czar’s “Duma” can 
be broadened out of its shadowy “con- 
sultative” function into a legislative as- 
sembly, Witte, coming from the rescue 
of Russia’s diplomatic prestige, from 
the humiliation of her naval and mili- 
tary defeat, may be the only man who 
can supercede the effete autocracy by a 
modern constitutional government. 

The best of it all is that by “speak- 
Mr. 
influence 
stronger than any use of the “big stick” 
ever has or ever could. Nothing bet- 
ter could have come to him, to us or 
to the world than the success of his 
bold, brave, direct, persistent and in- 
sistent, mediative demand for peace. 
It has crowned American diplomacy 


ing softly” Roosevelt has made 


American and prestige 


with a moral grandeur which has been, 

not at the cost, but to the gain of its 

practical efficiency. 

The Man and the Situation in 
New York 


Mr. Jerome has cut the knot which 
has long tied up political reform in 
New York city too tight to be very 
often unraveled, Tammany has always 
had the inside track because every in- 
dependent movement has thought it 
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necessary to fuse with the Republican 
party organization in order to have 
even a chance to succeed. This lined up 
most of the “unterrified Democracy” on 
the side of Tammany to be “agin the 
Republicans.” But now, perhaps for 
the first time, there is a man and a 
situation which make possible and even 
hopeful a straight appeal to indepen- 
dent voters in all parties. At any rate 
with his customary fearlessness, Mr. 
Jerome has declared his wish to be re- 
elected, District Attorney of the County 
cf New York, if he can be nominated 
by petition and elected independently 
of any party entanglements. While he 
has always declared himself to be a 
Democrat in national politics, and is 
everywhere recognized to belong to the 
party, he wisely and firmly contends 
that a man who holds the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney should be nominated and 
elected by the people irrespective of 
any party organization, much more of 
any faction or boss. 

During his whole term of office he 
has been preparing the way for such a 
declaration of independence and gotten 
many of the people ready to understand 
a position so unprecedented in New 
York politics. For, he has not only 
made the whole city understand that the 
full power of his office is at the com- 
mand of every one who needs justice 
done him, without any other “pull” or 
“inflooence” whatever, but he chose to 
live in one of the most densely popu- 
lated east side tenement districts where 
he could be found at any time out of 
office hours by everyone who wanted to 
see him. Moreover, the absolutely fear- 
less and impartial way in which he has 
administered justice has won the con- 
fidence of all and the gratitude of every 
class, except those who want to break 
the law or to abuse others with it. 
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The principle for which Mr. Jerome 
thus stands is so vitally important that 
even the nomination for mayor which 
the Citizens’ Union would thrust upon 
him, does not tempt him to abandon 
his independent candidacy for the dis- 
trict attorneyship. He is independent 
enough to stand or fall with the suc- 
cess or failure of this principle in the 
coming election. If it fails to carry, he 
will have the great satisfaction of hav- 
ing set a precedent which is sure to 
be followed and to win out in the 
future. If it succeeds he will lead to 
victory the policy of wielding the bal- 
ance of power by the hand of indepen- 
dent voters in all parties. In this only 
is the promise and potency of ever 
emancipating New York city from the 
domination of the boss and party mis- 
rule. All success to Mr. Jerome anid 
his brave effort. May he lead even a 
forlorn hope to victory. 


Aftermath of the Chicago Team- 
sters’ Strike 


Chicago’s most disastrous strike is 
ended, but the end of it is not yet. It 
ended as ingloriously as it began and 
continued throughout, with no gain and 
all loss to every interest involved. 
Great has been the financial loss suf- 
fered without cause by many mer- 
chants and almost all lines of business. 
3ut far greater is the injury inflicted 
upon the whole cause of organized 
labor. It never stood higher every- 


where than just after the anthracite 
coal strike was honorably settled. It 


has never been dragged lower in Chi- 
cago than by the long drawn-out con- 
spiracy of teamsters’ union officials with 
the agent of a few employers, who at 
last stands self-confessed, but un- 
punished, a professional briber, hired to 
reduce the venal corruption of a few 
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labor leaders to a commercial system. 
To have publicly exposed the existence 
of this conspiracy and unmasked .its 
principal conspirators has been no 
small gain to all who have suffered 
irom its infamous blackmail. Employ- 
ers claim to have won release from the 
tyranny and injustice to which the 
“closed shop” tactics have undoubtedly 
been carried against some of them. 
Even if it be only a temporary relief, 
as may prove to be the case, it was 
worth the struggle to many of them. 

The teamsters have won nothing but 
shame. Their leader and some of his 
colleagues proved themselves person- 
ally to be shameless libertines, who 
transferred the headquarters of the 
sirkke to a notoriously disreputable 
house, whose courtesans gave evidence 
of their reckless profligacy. They are 
officially responsible for calling the 
strike both without a grievance, and, 
contrary to the constitution of the 
union, without the vote of its member- 
ship. They are indicted for conspiracy 
and for violent breach of the peace. 
They are under the gravest suspicion 
of receiving and extorting money from 
employers and misappropriating union 
funds. And yet the rank and’ file 
of the teamsters were either too 
indifferent or too weak to defeat the 
re-election of the criminal betrayers of 
their trust to the leadership of their 
union. The return of Cornelius P. 
Shea to the Presidency of their inter- 
national organization, after the expos- 
ure of his shameless record, is a de- 
served disgrace and most serious injury 
to their unions, which cannot fail to 
put the public on guard against them, 
and ought to arouse a revolt in their 
membership against such an adminis- 
tration of their affairs. 


But the worst woes of the strike are 
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being suffered by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. Its reputable President 
weakly allowed himself and the Feder- 
ation to be used without protest to the 
very limit of decency by the teamsters’ 
buccaneers. When he would go no 
further it gave the signal for the cor- 
rupt and violent element of the Federa- 
tion to rise from the overthrow they 
suffered after the Building Trades’ 
lock-out five years ago. The desperate 
attempt of this bold minority to wrest 
control from the unsuspecting majority 
resulted in the outrageous hold-up of 
the election and its officials at the point 
of revolvers, and the deadly assault 
upon Michael Donnelly for bravely 
withstanding it. Even then if the Pres- 
ident of the Federation could have had 
the courage of his convictions he might 
have at least brought thuggery to a 
summary end, and retained the un- 
broken power of his administration 
through another term. But he, and the 
other election officials refused to iden- 
tify the thugs arrested by the police 
for the assault upon them, because 
they feared their lives would be worth 
nothing if they dared to do so. Only 
Michael Donnelly is man enough to 
offer all the help he can give to identify 
and convict the ruffians. But he, 
unfortunately, was felled unconscious 
before he even saw his assailants. A 
high police official declares, if the re- 
ward of $500 offered by a public-spir- 
ited citizen for the punishment of each 
of them were increased to $5,000, it 
could not overcome the fear of these 
intimidated officials. As long as that 
terrorism holds the Chicago Federation 
of Labor in such abject subjection, it 
can command the respect of neither the 
community nor its own constituency. 


There are, however, pitifully belated 
signs of the assertion of manliness in 
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the ranks of labor. The unions are 
beginning to declare themselves. The 
Building Trades’ Council has formally 
repudiated the tactics of thuggery as 
the crime of the real enemies of organ- 
ized labor, The Union Label Advo- 
cate deplores the lack of firmer police 
repression at the beginning, which it is 
declared the strike could not have 
withstood ten days. The Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor has begun to purge 
itself of contempt. The attempt of the 
rowdy elements to capture its organiza- 
tion has been decisively defeated by an 
overwhelming majority in the election 
which they tried to wreck. In time the 
worthy majorities will rise supreme and 
cast out those who have brought re- 
proach upon their great cause. But it is 
already too late to save the loss of hard 
and deservedly earned prestige, Nothing 
remains for these sadder, but wiser, 
men, except to make surer than ever 
that the foundations of their organiza- 
tion are laid on the old-fashioned bed- 
rock of truth and justice, and that their 
officers truly represent the integrity 
and intelligence of the rank and file. 
Worst of all, the community is 
threatened with a loss of the moral 
etfects of this disastrous struggle from 
which it has suffered so much, For, 
the disclosures and penalties that would 
make a recurrence of this intolerable 
injustice impossible do not bid fair to 
be forthcoming. The grand jury indict- 
ments fell far short of going to the 
bottom of the situation and of eradicat- 
ing the most constant and corrupt 
source of the city’s worst industrial 
troubles. Nothing could be more de- 


moralizing than the temporary success 
of the armed raid upon the labor hall 
without having an indictment or even 
an identification follow, unless it be the 
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long confessed paying of blackmail by 
merchants for immunity from strikes 
by bribery, without legal prosecutions 
ef blackmailers or bribers. 


The strike is over. The indictments 
based upon it are all docketed for the 
terms Of court about to open. But an 
epidemic of crime such as Chicago has 
never seen is now, in part at least, the 
aftermath of the immunity from pen- 
alty thus far enjoyed by those guilty of 
the most serious offenses. Convic- 
tions, prominent and emphatic enough 
to be deterrents, will have to be secured 
very soon, to offset the baleful influ- 
ence of the long list of arrests and the 
longer record of conspiracies, deadly 
assaults and murders which have either 
not yet come to trial or been indicted. 
This immunity is by no means due in 
largest part to the failure of the police 
or the prosecuting attorneys. Both sets 
of these officials have just cause for 
their bitter complaints that their most 
earnest and successful efforts to arrest 
and indict have been thwarted by the 
absolute refusal of reputable men on 
both sides of the struggle to furnish evi- 
dence in their possession necessary for 
the indictment of some and the identi- 
fication of others against whom there 
was sufficient suspicion for grand jurv 
reports and police arrests. Nothing 
short of a tremendous revival of loy- 
alty to law upon the part of all classes 
of citizens will rescue any salvage from 
what THE Commons has none too 
strongly, all along,: denounced as “a 
wrecker’s strike.” Still in the midst of 
the wreckage, we are sorry to be unable 
to report any very promising signs of 
this better aftermath, which, neverthe- 
less, is sure to follow this last, or some 


worse, warning. 














Che antithesis suggested in the title 
oi this article covers a period of a hun- 
dred years, and bridges the gap, if an 
antithesis can be said to bridge a gap, 
which Time has infallibly dug between 
theory and fact. From the ruck and 
debris of a demolished feudalism, in the 
destruction of which individual liberty 
was at once the engine and the goal, to 
the startling fruits of a’century of eco- 
nomic license confronting the citizen to- 
day, stretches a period of social experi- 
ment of which it is not too much to say 
that it has proved disappointing. Our 
forefathers dreamed the dream of lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. To-day, 
in retrospect, we see that they stood on 
the threshold not so much of an era of 
fraternity as of industrial cannibalism ; 
that their trusted equality before the 
law has become a solecism m the face of 
an unprecedented inequality in fact, 
and that the liberty which they asserted 
has dwindled to a somewhat theoretical 
freedom of speech and of the press. 
The formal guaranties of liberty remain, 
but its substance has become curiously 
vague. 
FREEDOM OF CONTRACT UNANIMOUSLY 


PART OF LIBERTY. 


in framing the definition of liberty 
necessary to give it concrete expres- 
ston, the courts have unanimously in- 
cluded the freedom of contract—that is, 
the right to make and enforce such con- 
tracts as the parties please which are 
not criminal in their purport or injuri- 
ous to society. “Contracts and com- 
pacts,” says the Supreme Court of Ohi5 
(Palmer & Crawford v. Tingle, 55 Ohio 
423), “have been entered into between 
men, tribes and nations during all time 
from the earliest dawn of history, and 
the right and liberty of contract is one 
of the inalienable rights of man, fully 
secured and protected by our constitu- 
tion, and it may be restrained only in so 
far as it is necessary for the common 
welfare and the equal protection and 
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benefit of the people.” So the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee (Harbison v. Knox- 
ville Iron Co., 103 Tenn. 421) declares 
that “the term ‘liberty’ * * * means not 
only the right of freedom from servi- 
tude, imprisonment or physical restraint, 
but also * * * to make all proper con- 
tracts * * * and to enjoy the legitimate 
fruits thereof.” And again (State v. 
Schlits Brewing Co., 104 Tenn. 715): 
“The right of contract is confessedly 
an inherent part of both the right of 
‘liberty’ and the right of ‘property.’ ” 
Indeed, our present society has been 
forcibly contrasted with the feudalism 
which it supplanted, as substituting 
between men relations of contract for 
those of caste. From the threads of 
these new contractual relations the fab- 
ric of individual freedom was to be 
woven; and the purpose of the consti- 
tutional guaranty of liberty was to per- 
mit the weaving to proceed without 
governmental direction, as private inge- 





nuity contrives or necessity ordains. 
UNLIMITED BARGAINING, 


Secured thus against state interfer- 
ence, the American people were set to 
work out at least a temporal salvation 
by the facile method of unlimited bar- 
gaining. The case was hopeful enough. 
An unclaimed continent of immeasur- 
able wealth lay before them. A toler- 
able equality of condition prevailed 
amongst them in the general but not 
unwholesome poverty belonging to a 
primitive community. They were 
strong in the faith of a new civic ideal- 
ism and of the individualistic categories 
of bourgeois society. For more than a 
hundred years they have traded with 
unflagging zeal and consuming energy: 
they have produced wealth in unheard- 
of volume, and have expanded to the 
limit of material possibility; they have 
followed the gospel of commercialism 
with a guileless and unquestioning loy- 
alty, and they have realized, if not tem- 
poral salvation, at least, the Trust! 


THE TRUST. 

The Trust is, in a way, the conse- 
quence of freedom of contract coupled 
with an extension of the right of pri- 
vate property to the resources and laws 
of nature, which in this manner become 
vendible commodities. Free to con- 
tract, striving always to get the better 
of the bargain, and with each gainful 
transaction becoming a vantage ground 
insuring further success, it would be 
almost susceptible of mathematical 
demonstration that in the course of time 
a select few should come to possess the 
entire subject-matter of trade, and when 
this subject-matter includes the means 
of production, that a select few should 
come in time to possess them. ‘When 
the means of production are in the 
hands of a few, monopoly is established 
on a highly satisfactory and enduring 
basis. It does not seriously affect this 
conclusion that monopoly has aided 
itself by illegitimate means. Means 
that are illegitimate have been made so 
only through a curtailment of the priv- 
ilege of the individual to do what he 
pleases. The railroad rebates which 
just now are regarded as having fos- 
tered monopoly in a peculiar degree are 
themselves but assertions of freedom of 
contract in defiance of the public weal; 
the public weal in this instance having 
demanded a pro tanto invasion of an 
inalienable right of man. Individual 
liberty, translated in the field of eco- 
nomics into individual license, has 
borne its fruit; such fruit as the pro- 
ponents of the theory never imagined. 

POLICE POWER INTERFERENCE. 

When it becomes imperative for the 
judiciary to forcibly intervene to save 
us from the constitution which we have 
ordained and established, it is done in 
the name of the police power. The 
police power of the state is the excuse 
which necessity makes to established 
formulas. From the nature of the case 
it is not easily defined, since it cannot 
be foretold in what instance interven- 
tion will next become imperative. 

In his valuable work on the Police 
Power, Prof. Freund of the Chicago 
University says (Section 15): “Broadly 
speaking, there are therefore three 
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spheres of activities, condrttions and sn- 
terests which are to be considered with 
reference to the police power; a con- 
ceded sphere affecting safety, order 
and morals, covered by an ever-increas- 
ing amount of restrictive legislation; a 
debatable sphere, that of the proper pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, in 
which such legislation is still in an ex- 
perimental stage ; and an exempt sphere, 
that of moral, intellectual and political 
movements, in which our cofstitutions 
proclaim the principle of individual lib- 
erty.” It is in this “debatable sphere” 
of the production and distribution of 
wealth that freedom of contract has 
hitherto had practically unlimited oper- 
ation, and it is into this ‘debatable 
sphere” that the police power must 
enter if freedom of contract is to be 
curbed in an effort to check monopo- 
listic tendencies within the existing 
forms of society. 

In this same work Professor Freund, 
in referring to legislation requir- 
ing the payment of wages in cash, 
as violating the principle of free- 
dom of contract, says (Section 321): 
“If we do recognize the  legiti- 
macy of the exercise of the police power 
for the prevention of oppression, this 
legislation, especially store order acts, 
sanctioned by the practice of most civ- 
ilized countries, is within the province 
of governmental power, There is un- 
doubtedly an interference with the lib- 
erty of contract, but the question is 
whether such interference does not 
serve a reasonable object; to set up lib- 
erty of contract as an absolute right is 
to deny the police power almost alto- 
gether.” Further, he says (Section 
500): “A constitutional right of free- 
dom of contract has been most strongly 
asserted, and has received some recog- 
nition on the part of the courts, in con- 
nection with protective labor legisla- 
tion. While it is conceded that con- 
tracts may be forbidden which in their 
effects tend to injure or demoralize the 
public at large (gambling contracts, the 
sale of liquor, etc.,) it is insisted that 
where the restraint is for the benefit of 
one party of the contract, it is illegiti- 
mate, since the fact of agreement shows 
that the party to be protected freely 
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consents to the supposed injury, and 
that the state has no business to force 
a benefit upon him against his will. 
.s However, even if the restraint 
is looked upon as protecting the party 
to the contract from his own acts, and 
not from the acts of others, it 1s main- 
tainable, as long as the prevention of 
oppression is recognized as one of the 
legitimate grounds for the exercise of 
the police power. Economic oppression 
regularly proceeds with the apparent 
consent of the oppressed whose weak- 
ness compels him to accede to onerous 
terms, and such oppression cannot be 
dealt with otherwise than by restraining 
the freedom of contract. To emphasize 
this freedom in the face of oppression, 
is to deny the legitimacy of the police 
power for the protection of economic 
liberty ; whatever may be the theoretical 
strength of this position, it does not 
constitute a principle of constitutional 
law.” 


THE “CONSENT” OF THE WEAK. 
Certain phrases in this last quotation 
deserve special attention. “Economic 
oppression regularly proceeds with the 
apparent consent of the oppressed 
whose weakness compels him to accede 
to onerous terms.’ How profoundly 
true this is must be felt by all who have 
had dealings with a monopoly of a 
necessity of life, such, for example, as 
the Beef Trust. Apparently the cus- 
tomer voluntarily buys beef at an ex- 
horbitant rate; actually he does so 
under a compulsion none the less rig- 
orous that it is disguised. Freedom of 
contract exists only when the alterna- 
tive of not contracting is open to both 
parties, A contract which one is forced 
to make on terms prescribed for him is 
not free. But the very essence and 
purpose of a monopoly is to prescribe 
terms. And when the monopolized 
commodity is a necessity, these, terms 
become inescapable since the alterna- 
tive of not contracting is not open to 
the customer. He must contract or suf- 
fer physical privation. The monopoly’s 
“freedom of contract” thus expands 


into a freedom to dictate the terms of 
contract, 


and involves and implies a 
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negation of the customer’s freedom to 
be heard concerning them. Security 
against governmental restraint has be- 
come the opportunity for the creation of 
a private and mercenary restraint. The 
monopoly’s “liberty” is the customer’s 
oppression. “And such oppression can- 
not be dealt with otherwise than by 
restraining the freedom of contract; 
or, to paraphrase our author, the cus- 
tomer’s liberty of contract cannot be 
restored except by invading the asserted 
freedom of the monopoly to compel 
customers to pay what it pleases ; hence, 
“to emphasize this freedom in the face 
of oppression, ts to deny the legitimacy 
of the police power for the protection 
of conomic liberty.” 


POLICE POWER TO FIX PRICES? 


In the name and under the sanction 
of the police power, therefore, is it not 
possible for the state to invade the free- 
dom of contract claimed by a monopoiy 
in order to restore to the public the eco- 
nomic liberty of which, under constitu- 
tional forms, the monopoly has robbed 
it?) This query gains practical impor- 
tance from certain recently attempted 
legislation in some Western States 
which have become involved in a strug- 
gle with the Standard Oil Company. 
The program of resistance contemplates 
the establishment of state oil refineries 
to compete with those of the monopoly, 
and to prevent “predatory competition” 
by the Trust it is provided that the min- 
imum price at which it sells refined oil 
at any one point in the State shall be- 
come the maximum price for all other 
points within the State. In other words, 
if the monopoly cuts prices at any one 
point it must do so at all. A more 
drastic interference with the Trust’s 
liberty of contract could hardly be 
imagined, for this practically fixes by 
law a maximum price at which the 
Trust product shall be sold. Evidently 
this legislation can be sustained only 
as an exercise of the police power to 
prevent economic oppression. 

But if it is so sustained, the conse- 
quences of the ruling must be far reach- 
ing indeed. In the power to fix prices 


lies the very essence and goal of monop- 
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oly. If the public, in the exercise of 
the police power, can take over the 
right to fix the selling price of monop- 
ohzed commodities, it can at a stroke, 
if not terminate, at least regulate and 
defne the limits of its  exploita- 
tion. It can in great measure rob 
monopoly of its terror for the con- 
sumer, And while the era of competi- 
tive service is gone forever, the most 
disquieting outgrowth of that period of 
unbridled license may in some degree 
be pruned and checked. Fixing by law 
the selling price of a monopolized com- 
modity is also the essential purport of 
the proposal to vest in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the authority to 
fix railroad rates, the general govern- 
mental power to do which has long 
been conceded to public necessity. 
THE SOCIALIST ALTERNATIVE. 

(n the other hand, if the attempt to 
prescribe by legislation the sale price of 
monopoly-goods is judicially prevente:! 
on the ground that a monopoly may 
shelter itself behind the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of contract, there 
remains the still more drastic remedy 
of withdrawing the means of produc 
tion from private-moncpoly ownership. 
This as vet is merely a threat, but one 
which is enforced by other interests 
than those of the consumer, to 
nothing of the general argument that 
the means of production are in their 
nature the common heritage of all men 
and are not morally susceptible of pri- 
vate ownership. 


say 


“RIGHTS,” POLITICAL, NOT ECONOMIC. 


(Jn the whole, whatever course future 
events may dictate it is not even now 
premature to recognize that the narrow 
principles of individual liberty on which 
our civil polity was founded have 
grown inadequate for tne solution of 
the problems to which Time and change 
have given birth. Essentially negative 
in their character, being merely denials 
of the propriety of feudal restraints, 
they cannot and do not constitute the 
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criteria of modern rights. The scene 

of struggle between the privileged few 

and the unprivileged many ‘has shifted 

from the political to the economic field, 

and the liberty conquered in the one 

remains to be assured by establishment 

on an economic foundation in the other. 

‘or this purpose not only do new prin- 

ciples of primary justice require enun- 

ciation, but recognized principles, when 

subverted to the purpose of bulwarks 

of Oppression, may require modification . 
or even abandonment. In short, the 

“rights of man,” in the faith of which 

our American government was estab- 

lished, are now seen to be neither fun- 

damental nor final, being merely of a 

political and not of an economic charac- 

ter. It was a perception of this*’inad- 

equacy which caused Carlyle, in his dra- 

matic picturing of the futile labors of 
the [French Constituent Assembly, to 
write: ‘With endless debating, we get 

the Rights of Man written down and 
promulgated: true paper basis of 
all paper constitutions. Neglecting, cry 
the opponents, to declare tne Deities of 
Man! Forgetting, answer we, to ascer- 
tain the Mights of Man:—one of the 
fatalest of ** * Fancy, 
then, some Five full-grown millions of 
such giant figures, with their haggard 
faces; in woolen jupes, with copper- 
studded leather girdles, and high sabots, 
—starting up to ask, as in forest roar- 
ings, their washed Upper-ciasses, afte1 

long unreviewed centuries, virtually 

this question: How have ve treated 
us; how have ve taught us, fed us, and 
led us, while we toiled for you? The 
answer can be read in flames, over thc 
nightly summer sky. This is the feed- 
ing and leading we have had of you: 
EmprTiness,—of pocket, of stomach, of 
head, and of heart. Behold there is 
nothing in us; nothing but what nature 
gives her wild children of the desert: 
Ferocity and Appetite. Strength 
Grounded on Hunger. Did ve mark 
among your Rights of Man, that man 
was not to die of starvation, while there 
was bread reaped by him? It is among 
the Mights of Man.” 


omissions ! 














The boy problem is one of the most 
important and most difficult problems 
of the present. Crowded cities and spe- 
cialized industrial work have deprived 
the boy of opportunities for healthful 


The ‘Toledo Newsboys’ Association 


By Frank T. Carlton 





to existence or the needs of the boy— 
the man of the next generation. The 
newsboy is the peculiar product of the 
modern city; with him environment and 
association have usually done their 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


play and wholesome occupation, The 
street and the alley have become his 
playground and his lounging place; the 
pool-room, the cigar-store and the 
saloon are open to receive him, Our 
cities have developed without reference 
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worst. If he succeeds, if he grows into 
a useful man, it is in spite of discour- 
aging obstacles. The typical newsboy 
is poor, ragged, dirty and, frequently, 
homeless or worse than homeless, This 
future citizen is daily and hourly in inti- 
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mate contact with all classes and kinds 
of people; he is constantly assailed on 
all sides by physical and moral dangers 
and temptations; he is exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather and to the 
abuse of the man in the street. The 
problem of developing the newsboy— 
the street urchin—into a law-abiding 
and efficient citizen of a great city is not 
an easy one; it is one of the most per- 
plexing and bewildering cases in the 
great world-wide boy problem which 
parents, educators and municipal au- 
thorities are facing. 
JOHN E. GUNCKEL. 

In Toledo, Ohio, lives a plain, unpre- 
tentious man who has indeed made a 
real, practical contribution to the study 
of boys. Mr. John E. Gunckel, local 
passenger agent for the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern railroad, has 
cevoted much of his time and energy 
for more than a score of years to the 
noble work of uplifting the newsboys of 
Toledo. Mr. Gunckel is a_ practical 
man, not a theorist; he is a doer, not a 
dreamer. He is probably not versed in 
child study as it is carried on in our 
universities ; but he does understand the 
peculiar nature of the genus boy as well, 
if not better, than any other living 
American. He has found the key to the 
heart of the boy, and every newsboy on 
the streets of Toledo loves and respects 
him. The people of that prosperous 
Ohio city take off their hats to Mr. 
Gunckel; they are proud, and justly so, 
of him. His work is purely a work of 
love, and has been done without osten- 
tation or display of any. kind, 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ 
CIATION. 


THEN THE ASSO- 


For several years this man carried 
out his plan single-handed, using funds 
which he obtained by writing “fish 
stories” and other short sketches for 
newspapers and magazines. But finally 
the work became too extensive and 
burdensome, and other citizens were 
enlisted in the cause. On November 
25, 1892, the Toledo Newsboys’ Asso- 
ciation was formally organized with one 
hundred and two charter members. 
This Association, which is now incorpo- 
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rated under the laws of the State as a 
corporation “not for profit,” boasted on 
June 1, 1905, of 3,289 members, The 
active membership now contains both 
“carriers” and “sellers.” Five hundred 
and forty-eight of the above are “grad- 
uates,”’ who are now working at some 
other occupation. A considerable por- 
tion of the graduates obtained positions 
through the efforts of Mr. Gunckel, 
who practically manages a small em- 
ployment bureau. Any newsboy who 
wishes a job reports the fact to him, 
and, on the other hand, business men 
frequently ask him to recommend young 
men for positions, 

The management of the Association 
nominally devolves upon fifteen Trus- 
tees, who are well-known business and 
professional men of Toledo. Mr. 
Gunckel is the President and is practi- 
cally given a “free hand” in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the Association. 
In order to facilitate supervision, the 
city is divided into six “territories” or 
districts, in each of which are eleven 
newsboy officers. These officers are 
responsible to the President for the 
management of affairs in their respect- 
ive districts. The chairman of the offi- 
cers in each district is appointed by the 
President ; the remaining ten officers are 
chosen by the boys themselves. The 
following quotation, which appears as 
the introduction of a printed pamphlet 
containing the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, presents in a concise manner the 
aims and the ideals which have ani- 
mated the long and patient endeavors 
of this student of the American boy: 

“The work of the Toledo Newsboys’ 
Association is limited largely to the 
boys of the street, commonly known as 
newsboys and bootblacks. The effort is 
made to teach self-government and 
brotherhood; to encourage industry, 
thrift and rational economy; to assist 
and encourage the needy and unfortu- 
nate; to promote honest methods in all 
business dealings; to establish harmo- 
nious relations between each other; to 
familiarize them with the little courte- 
sies which make for true manhood, an@ 
to teach them in boyhood, while char- 
acter is forming, their duty to them- 
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selves and to society, and thus develop 
in each the character and spirit of good 
and progressive citizenship.” 

All boys who are actually selling or 
carrying papers or _ periodicals or 
shining shoes are eligible to active 
membership. No dues are re- 
quired, and no assessments are made 
upon active membership. Every boy 
when admitted to membership in 
the Association is given a numbered 
card, which reads as follows: ‘This is 
to certify that [name of the boy] is a 
life member of The Toledo Newsboys’ 
Association, He does not approve of 
Swearing, Lying, Stealing, Gambling, 
Drinking Intoxicating Liquors or 
Smoking Cigarettes, and is entitled to 
all benefits of said membership, and the 
respect and esteem of the public.” This 
card is signed by the President and 
Secretary of the Association. A num- 
bered badge is also given the boy. This 
badge is always worn while he is selling 
papers. 


THE MORAL EFFECT. 


And the important fact is that steal- 
ing, swearing and cigarette smoking 
have almost entirely been eliminated 
among the Toledo newsboys. Chief of 
Police Knapp is enthusiastic in his com- 
mendation of Mr. Gunckel’s work. 
Very rarely is a newsboy arrested or 
brought into the juvenile court. There 
is a high code of honor and an intense 
feeling of loyalty for the Association 
among these street boys. If one of 
their number is caught swearing, he is 
immediately surrounded by a group of 
his fellow merchants and expostulated 
with in no mild manner. The culprit is 
told that he is disgracing the Associa- 
tion, and is emphatically informed that 
he must “cut it out” or lose his badge. 
The secret of Mr. Gunckel’s success 
lies, in no small measure, in the fact that 
he has ever tried to place the responsi- 
bility for good behavior upon the boys 
themselves; it is his aim to cause each 
and every member of the Association to 
feel that he is individually, interested in 
and affected by the ill-behavior of any 
other member. Each boy feels that it is 
“up to him” to preserve the honor and 
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dignity of his Association, of which he 
is an integral part. In this manner, the 
Association gives valuable training in 
self-reliance and in civic responsibility ; 
it teaches concretely, impressively and 
effectively that each boy is indeed “his 
brother’s keeper.” Such training lays 
the true and solid foundation of good 
citizenship, Herein also is the value of 
school cities and George Junior Repub- 
lics, Civic corruption and graft de- 
velop as the direct and logical result of 
the absence of a feeling of personal in- 
terest or responsibility on the part of 
the mass of citizens, Awaken an active 
and permanent interest in good govern- 
ment in the mass of citizens, and the 
battle is half won. 


PUNISHMENT. 


In an aggravated case, the erring boy 
is brought before President Gunckel 
and his case is considered; sometimes 
his badge is temporarily taken from 
him. This is a severe penalty and is 
keenly felt by the boy. Without much 
exaggeration it may be said that he feels 
very much as does the army officer 
when stripped of his shoulder straps. 
In most cases, however, an earnest 
appeal from Mr. Gunckel will cause the 
boy to promise to try to do better; then 
Mr. Gunckel turns to his officers and 
tells them that they must see that this 
boy is “kept straight.” The boy who 
loses or is in danger of losing his badge 
is confronted by that greatest of all dis- 
ciplinary agencies, the disapproval of 
his equals and associates, 


“LOST AND FOUND” AGENTS. 


When I visited Mr. Gunckel’s office, 
three packages lay on his desk. These 
had been found by newsboys that morn- 
ing and turned in to him as President 
of the Association, One package con- 
tained books, another a pair of gloves 
and a third an apron. Recently a small 
roll of bills was brought in by one of 
the boys. It is a common occurrence 
for some one to telephone to Mr. 
Gunckel, asking if the newsboys have 
found some article which has been lost. 
Their reputation for honesty has spread 
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beyond the limits of Toledo. Not long 
ago Mr. Gunckel received the following 
from a man residing in Lima, Ohio: 
“] lost on the streets of your city a 
pocketbook containing a ten-dollar bill 
and four one-dollar bills and a pass of 
an electric line, If a newsboy finds it, 
give him the ten and send me the pass.” 
A roll of honor is published from time 
to time, giving the names of newsboys 
who have brought in “lost” articles; in 
addition to this, Mr. Gunckel usually 
gives each boy a small pecuniary re- 
ward. 
rHE SOCIAL SIDE. 


The intellectual and social side of the 
work is not neglected. During the win- 
tcr season meetings are held every Sun- 


day afternoon. These gatherings are 
well attended and are enjoyed by the 
boys. At first addresses were given, 


usually by teachers, ministers or busi- 
ress men; but more recently the ten- 
deney has been to gradually turn over 
the meetings into the hands of the boys 
themselves. A newsboys’ band has been 
organized to furnish music. This band 
took part in President Roosevelt's inau- 
guration. The boys give recitations and 
short plays at the meetings, and a driil 
corps has been organized. The earlie: 
method was not uniformly successful. 
Loys are not easily appealed to by mere 
words; they desire, hunger for action. 
Qn one particular occasion a minister 
was invited to entertain the boys. He 
responded by reading three chapters 
from the Bible. Such an utter miscon- 
ception of boy nature and of boys’ needs 
is at the root of many failures to help 
the youth of our land. Only Mr. 
Gunckel’s broad view of the problem 
has enabled this Association to. stee: 
clear of rocks upon which many other 
kindred organizations have _ been 
wrecked. The latter method of con- 
dveting these weekly meetings has been 
very successful. Action, not repres- 
sion, is what a boy needs. Chief Knapp 
states that all progressive chiefs of 
police are very tolerant of boyish activ- 
ities, and will hesitate before interfer- 
ing, for example, with a ball game on a 
vacant lot or in the street. As long as 
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a boy is active, on the move, he is safe. 
Lack of opportunity to play and to work 
is at the bottom of a very large percent- 
age of juvenile crime, which is, in fact, 
only misdirected and misapplied energy. 
Judge Ben BL. Lindsey of Denver, 
Colorado, well-known because of his 
work in connection with the movement 
for juvenile courts, recently wrote a 
letter to Mr. Gunckel about the work of 
the Newsboys’ Association of Denver. 
After commending the latter for the 
work done in Toledo, Judge Lindsey 
said: ‘For two years we have not had 
« serious case of stealing among thx 
newsboys, while we have had some 
very serious Ones among the children of 
average good citizens. And strange as 
it may seem, the boys who attend Sun- 
day-school regularly, have money 
spend and seemingly good home intlu 
ences have been among the guilty ones. 
\Ve endeavor to cultivate individuality 
among the newsboys, teaching each onc 
liis responsibility as a good little citizen, 
They did more to enforce the laws last 
vear for the protection of the children 
than the police have in ten years.” Th: 





experience of Mr. Gunekel and of Chie 
Knapp in Toledo has led them to stim- 
ilar conclusions. The “carriers”? who 


chiefly come from good homes and 
home environment were admitted to 
membership in the Association becauss 
it was clearly recognized that they wert 
in need of the beneficent influence df 
this organization, As a matter of fact 
this class of bovs is hard to appeal to 
and to bring under the influence of the 
Association, 


FOR A NATIONAL ASSOCTATION, 


\n attempt is now being made to 
form a national association of news- 
boys. In August a national board of 
trustees will meet in Toledo to com- 
plete the details of such an organiza- 
tion. In this way it is expected that 
the experience and influence of the pio- 
neer newsboys’ organization will be felt 
over a much wider field, and that in the 
near future every city of the United 
States will be blessed with an associa- 
tion for the betterment of the news- 
boys, 











The Exclusion of Asiatics 


The Political, Economic and Racial Problems of the 
Mongolian Emigrant to our Western States 


By Walter Macarthur 


Editor Coast Seamen’s Fournal 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


Whether the Jap and Korean, like the Chinaman, must stay from 


our coasts is a question seriously aggravated by the recent great advances in immigration 


from those Mongolian countries. 


While the California 


State Federation of Labor and 


other influential labor and industrial bodies in the far west are vigorously and bitterly 
agitating for a classification of all Mongols with the Chinese for common exclusion from 
this country, in other quarters the new question raised has had the effect of reopening, 
at least to newspaper controversy, “the settled” question of Chinese immigration. 
President Roosevelt's recent executive order to the immigration officers, which has 
been considered to have relaxed the rigors of our exclusion laws, and the threatened 
or real Chinese “retaliation” and boycott on American manufacturers also add greater 


interest and timeliness to 


this clear statement of the impossibility of the Mongol in 


America as seen by Walter Macarthur, Editor of the Coast Seaman’s Journal, who 
presented these intelligent labor views to the Iroquois club of San Francisco. 


When the Chinese Exclusion Act was 
re-enacted in May, 1902, public opinion 
in the United States regarded the issue 
as settled. Some doubt was then 
expressed by those experienced in the 
practical workings of previous legisla- 
tion on the subject as to the efficiency 
of the latest enactment, which expres- 
sions have been but too well justified by 
subsequent events. Generally speaking, 
however, the Act of 1902 was regarded 
as establishing Exclusion as a settled 
policy of our Government. 

Undoubtedly the people of the United 
States had a right to so regard the sit- 
uation. For many years, dating back 
‘to the early history of the Pacific Coast, 
the menace of Chinese immigration had 
been fully recognized. Agitation on the 
subject was rife in every home; every- 
where, in public and private, the ques- 
tion of how best to meet and overcome 
the growing danger to the very exist- 
ence of the American people in these 
parts overshadowed all other questions. 
Upon that issue political parties were 
made and unmade. Public sentiment 
became acute and culminated not infre- 
quently in riot and bloodshed. 

The negotiation of the Burlingame 
Treaty, in 1868, under which the 


United States and China recognized the 
“mutual advantage of free migration 
and emigration of their citizens and 
subjects, respectively, from one coun- 
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try to the other, for the purpose of curi- 
osity, of trade, or as permanent resi- 
dents,’ aggravated the already high 
temper of the people. Accordingly, the 
Burlingame Treaty was supplemented, 
in 1880, by a provision that the United 
States might “regulate, limit, or tempo- 
rarily suspend, but not prohibit’ the 
immigration provided for by the treaty 


of 1868. 


THE EXCLUSION ACT. 


Two years later, in 1882, Congress 
enacted a statute, providing that “the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the 
United States be, and the same is hereby 
suspended.” After a further experi- 
ence of two years the latter statute was 
amended with a view to a more strin- 
gent exclusion of Chinese. These meas- 
ures proving ineffective, Congress, in 
1888, enacted two laws establishing, in 
purport, a policy of total exclusion. 

On May 5, 1892, the Geary Act was 
passed. That Act extended all Exclu- 
sion laws then in force for a period of 
ten vears. The effect of the Geary Act 
during the subsequent decade was seen 
in a marked decrease of Chinese in Cal- 
ifornia and other States. In this State 
alone, notwithstanding the constant and 
notorious violations of the law, the Chi- 
nese population decreased from 75,000 
to 45.600 during the first eight years of 
the Geary Act. This diminution of 


~ 
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numbers was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding improvement in the public 
attitude toward the Chinese. In 1894 
the United States and China entered 
into a ten-year treaty under which the 
exclusion of Chinese laborers was for- 
mally recognized and agreed to by the 
latter, thus completing the estabiish- 
ment of the Exclusion policy. 
RE-ENACTION. 

On November 21, 1901, a great meet- 
ing was held in Metropolitan Temple, 
San Francisco. The meeting was called 
by resolution of the Board of Super- 
visors for the purpose of memorializing 
Congress to re-enact the Geary Act, 
then about to expire by limitation. 
Present at that meeting were represen- 
tatives of the public and quasi-public 
bodies, labor, fraternal and civic organ- 
izations, United States Senators and 
Representatives. After much discus- 
sion and a thorough review of the con- 
ditions regarding Chinese immigration, 
a memorial was adopted, urging upon 
Congress the desirability and necessity 
of continuing in full force the then- 
existing Exclusion law, with such addi- 
tional safeguards as experience had 
shown to be necessary to effect the pur- 
pose of that legislation. A commission 
of representative citizens was named by 
the Chinese Exclusion Convention, and 
delegated with the duty of further pre- 
senting the views of the State to the 
members of Congress. As a result of 
that and other steps, the Chinese Exclu- 
sion law was re-enacted in 1902, in the 
form now existing. 

As already stated, the people of the 
United States have since regarded the 
issue of Chinese Exclusion as settled, 
so far as this country is concerned. 
Despite the failure of the effort to 
make the terms of the Exclusion Act so 
clear and comprehensive as to make 
evasion impossible, and despite the 
well-considered opinion of many high 
authorities that the Exclusion Act, as 
finally passed, contained a number of 
serious defects, the re-enactment of the 
law in face of the assaults made upon it 
and the strenuous efforts of its oppo- 
nents to discredit the entire principle 
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involved, was generally regarded, and 
necessarily so, as settling for all time 
the question of Exclusion as a feature 
of national policy. 


JAPANESE TO GO? 


Proceeding upon the assumption that 
the question of Chinese immigration 
was a Closed incident, the people of the 
Pacific Coast have during recent years 
turned their attention more immediately 
to another question, similar in essence, 
but even more portentous in detail, 
namely, the question of Japanese immi- 
gration. The evils, actual and poten- 
tial, of Japanese immigration have been 
apparent for many years. Indeed, so 
pressing had this species of Mongolian 
immigration become that the Chinese 
Exclusion Convention, previously re- 
ferred to, formally declared in favor of 
action in the matter. Since that time 
public attention has been more and 
more concentrated upon the need of 
applying the present Exclusion laws to 
Japanese and Korean immigrants. 
Practically every labor organization in 
California has adopted resolutions to 
that effect. The American Federation 
of Labor, in two annual conventions, 
has indorsed the demand of organized 
labor and the public of the West. The 
Legislature of California has declared 
for Japanese exclusion. The press of 
the State has quite generally voiced 
the public sentiment thus expressed. 
Finally, public opinion has_ recently 
been crystallized in the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion Leagues, formed in 
San Francisco and other cities of the 
State. 

REACTIONARY DISCUSSION. 


Amid these preparations for further 
protection from coolie labor, under- 
taken with reasonable assurance that 
the Chinese phase of the problem has 
been definitely disposed of, we find our- 
selves arrested by a reactionary move- 
ment to re-open the entire subject of 
Exclusion, 

The recent address of Secretary of 
War Taft, at Miami University, in 
which the Chinese Exclusion Act was 
criticised in principle and detail, was 
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commonly regarded as intimating the 
intention of the Executive authorities 
to modify the operation of that Act in 
deference to the wishes of its oppo- 
nents. The correctness of this view 
was speedily demonstrated by the pro- 
mulgation of the now famous “Exccu- 
tive order” issued by President Roose- 
velt. The President has since strongly 
disclaimed any intention of modifying: 
the Act so far as it applies to laborers. 
Without raising any question of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sincerity in this connection, 
it is at Once apparent that the practical 
effect of the instructions issued to the 
Immigration officials must be a material 
relaxation of the carefulness and, if you 
please, stringency necessary to make the 
Act effective in its main: features. 
Under the “Executive order” officials 
incur the constant risk of “immediate 
dismissal” on the ground of “any dis- 
courtesy shown to Chinese persons.” 
It is very doubtful if any law could be 
enforced under such a limitation upon 
the authorities. Certainly, experience 
with the illimitable devices of Chinese 
cunning goes to prove that some meas- 
ure of discourtesy, and even of harsh- 
ness, must frequently be adopted if 
Exclusion is to be maintained in prac- 
tical force and effect. 

Those experienced in the operation 
of the Chinese Exclusion Act will read- 
ily recall the fact that for a long time 
that measure was ineffective because of 
conflict between the various authorities 
concerning the meaning of its terms 
and the manner of its enforcement. 
This conflict was gradually removed, 
and there came into existence a code of 
rules and regulations, under the opera- 
tion of which the Exclusion Act became 
effective. Throughout the debate in 
Congress on the various bills to re-enact 
the Exclusion Act it was constantly 
insisted that these rules and regulations 
should be embodied in the new law, and 
thus be placed beyond offical discre- 
tion. The effort in this direction failed, 
and now, as predicted by the supporters 
of the so-called Kahn-Mitchell bill, in 
the Congress of 1902, the entire status 
of Exclusion is altered by the issuance 
of a single order, Whether that order 
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was intended by the President’s advi- 
sers solely for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the Chinese Exclusion Act, or 
merely as a diversion from the rapidly- 
accelerating movement toward Japanese 
exclusion, matters little. In either case 
the effect would have been the same, 
namely, to re-open the whole subject of 
Mongolian immigration and compel a 
review of the grounds upon which 
Exclusion is demanded and justified. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE CHINESE. 

The grounds of objection to Chinese 
immigration, stated in the inverse order 
of their importance, may be brtetiy 
summed up under the heads, political, 
economic and racial. 


THE POLITICAL DIFFICULTY. 
Discussing the political aspect of 
the case, it is axiomatic that every 
government is a reflex of its consti- 


tuents. Free governments exist only 
among free peoples, and _ despotic 


governments only among servile peo- 
ples. It is an old and true saying 
that “there would be no tyrants if there 
were no slaves.” The forms of govern- 
ment amount to little in themselves. 
The form of popular government may 
exist long after its substance has de- 
parted, just as the shell of an egg may 
exist to enlighten and amuse the anti- 
quary: long after the species of the par- 
ent fowl has become extinct. On the 
other hand, the forms of despotic ruler- 
ship may be perpetuated long after the 
people have assumed all the material 
powers and functions of government. 
The essence of government inheres in 
the people, and, in the last analysis, in 
the people who apply themselves to the 
land, the tillers of the soil. A popular 
government resting upon a race of ser- 
vile laborers is a pyramid resting upon 
its apex; it is bound to fall. These 
truths apply to all nations, but particu- 
larly in proportion as agriculture and 
other prime industries constitute the 
main source of the national life. 


The Chinese are a servile race; 
so regarded, they are debarred from 
participation in the politics of the 
United States. The important point 
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to be noted in this connection is 
that a republic cannot thus pro- 
scribe one set of men without endan- 
gering the political efficiency of others, 
upon the principle that the man who 
fastens one end of a chain to a slave 
fastens the other end to himself. The 
force of this observation becomes the 
more apparent in proportion to the 
importance of the position occupied by 
the disfranchised classes in the indus- 
trial hfe of the country. Ina word, we 
can not hope to preserve political power 
—notwithstanding we may preserve its 
forms—to those occupying the so-called 
higher strata of industry, so long as the 
lower strata, the foundations, are occu- 
pied by political neuters. As well might 
we hope to build a castle upon a quick- 
sand. The political disabjlities imposed 
upon the Chinese are to be commended 
upon the ground of expediency; but 
upon the ground of principle these dis- 
abilities must be condemned, not upon 
Chinese, but upon American account. 
The conservation of principle in this 
matter lies not in granting the electoral 
franchise to the Chinese, but in the 
total exclusion of that race from our 
country, the political institutions of 
which rest upon the theory that “ail 
men are created equal,” ard the perpet- 
uation of which requires discrimination 
in all matters which involve a conflict 
with that theory. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


Considered from the economic stand- 
point, the objection to Chinese immigra- 
tion lies not in any assumed inferiority 
of that race. Rather the contrary. 
The present being a machine age of 
industry, the machine-like man is the 
superior of the physical or intellectual 
man in the modern requirements of 
labor. Not only is the Chinaman pecu- 
liarly adapted to the prevailing charac- 
ter of production in many industries, 
but he is congenitally adapted to the 
existing tendencies of distribution, Thx 
Chinaman produces more and consumes 
less than the American; that is to say, 
the former works longer and for less 
wages than the latter, In short, the 
Chinaman is the perfect complement of 
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the machine; he is a veritable wheel in 
the great mechanism of industry. Not 
only does the Chinaman. meet all the 
requirements of a machine-hand, but he 
actually constitutes a machine in him- 
self, and thus invades industries which, 
in his absence, would still be available 
to ordinary manual labor. In these cir- 
cumstances it follows of necessity that 
the Chinese will secure the preference 
of employment wherever docility and 
nervous endurance constitute the prime 
requisites of efficiency. 

At this point we are met by the gen- 
eral question of immigration, as it pre- 
sents itself on the Atlantic as well as on 
the Pacific seaboard. The problem of 
how to absorb and assimilate the great 
numbers who have landed year by year 
at Ellis Island has at length been 
answered by a practical admission of 
impossibility. The task of accommo- 
dating the round million or more of 
immigrants constituting the present 
annual influx has proved too much for 
the erstwhile unlimited capacity of the 
United States. Restriction of Euro- 
pean immigration has been discussed, 
and even to some extent practiced 
under the various laws on the subject. 
Now, however, the plan quite freely 
proposed calls for the total suspension, 


or exclusion, of immigration for a 
period of years. 
CHINESE PROBLEM OF QUALITY. 


Undoubtedly, the whole question af 
immigration is a serious one and must 
be met by vigorous measures, if we 
would avoid the grave menace of a 
large and constantly-increasing class of 
idle labor, permanently poor and _ per- 
manently alien. However, Chinese 
immigration, in addition to its contribu- 
tion to the evils involved in the general 
aspect of the question, presents an 
aspect peculiar to itself; it is, in fact, a 
problem in itself. Generally speaking, 
we should say that European immigrta- 
tion is a problem of quantity; whereas, 
Chinese immigration is a problem of 
quality. In other words, the evil of 
European immigration arises from thi 
numbers involved, that of Chinese im- 
migration from the nature of the indi- 
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vidual. We have seen that an impor- 
tant objection to the Chinese laborer 
consists in his much-vaunted “indus- 
triousness,” in his willingness to work 
without cessation up to the limit of 
physical endurance. This objection 
does not lie against the European immi- 
grant. In this sense the comparative 
indolence of the latter assumes to the 
mind of the American worker the form 
of a positive virtue. It is said that vice 
and virtue are relative terms. Such 
being the case, we may, without approv- 
ing idleness or unthrift, on their own 
account, deprecate, if not condemn, as 
a vice the industriousness of the Chi- 
nese who lives to work, and commend 
as a virtue the laziness of the European 
who, although he works for low wages, 
works as little as possible. The China- 
man who works twice as hard or as long 
as the European is equal to two Euro- 
peans, in point of numbers, to say noth- 
ing of other objections, 
THE RACIAL QUESTION, 


We come now to the racial phase of 
the matter. Considered from this 
standpoint, Chinese immigration is 
clearly differentiated from the subject 
of immigration in general. The unas- 
similativeness of the Chinese is pro- 
verbial. This fact, considered in con- 
nection with the observation—already 
amply demonstrated by our own expe- 
rience with race problems—that no two 
unassimilable races can long occupy the 
same territory in peace, constitutes a 
sufficient argument from the racial 
point of view. It is unnecessary to 
enter upon an elaboration of this point 
However, it should be noted that the 
whole question centers in and_ rests 
upon the race factor. Opinion may be 
divided concerning the real nature of 
the Chinese immigration question and 
the relative importance of its various 
elements. It may be said by some per- 
sons that the question is a political one, 
and by others that it is an economic 
one. Either or both of these views may 
be accepted, but only as half-truths, so 
to speak. Both “olitical and economic 
aspects of the vatter owe their exist- 
ence to, and nmsi be dealt with as parts 
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of the race aspect. The Chinaman is a 
menace to our political institutions, not 
because his skin is yellow, nor because 
he wears a pig-tail, but because his 
racial character unfits him to share the 
responsibilities of popular suffrage. 
Similarly, the Chinaman is a menace to 
our economic standards, not because he 
consciously and wantonly undermines 
these standards, but because it is his 
nature as a Chinaman to do so, At bot- 
tom, then, the question is one of race 
preservation, of preserving this conti- 
nent to the American people, for the 
maintenance of American standards and 
the perpetuation of American ideals, or 
of abandoning it to the exclusive occu- 
pancy of an alien and repugnant race. 
“RETALIATION.” 

We hear much in these days of retali- 
ation by means of the boycott. Reports 
from China are conflicting and indefi- 
nite. No one seems really to know the 
actual status of the threatened injury to 
American commerce with the Orient, 
a fact which lends color to the suspi- 
cion that the Chinese boycott is merely 
an American bugaboo, designed to 
affect public sentiment in the matter of 
Chinese Exclusion. However this may 
be, two things seem perfectly clear: 
first, that in proportion as Chinese im- 
migration increases American commerce 
with the Orient will tend to pass into 
the hands of the Orientals, at both ends 
of the line; secondly, that the threat- 
ened loss of trade with China has .no 
terrors for the American people and 
should have none for the American 
merchant who has foresight enough *o 
see in the home market, when properly 
cultivated, an infinitely more profitable 
field than any afforded by foreign coun- 
tries. What shall it profit the Ameri- 
can merchant to gain the market of the 
world’s starvelings and lose that of the 
world’s largest consumers, the Amer- 
ican people? What shall it profit the 
American ship-owner to gain the com- 
merce of the “teeming Orient” and lose 
the carrying trade to the flags of the 
Sun and the Dragon? What shall ‘t 
profit the American people to gain the 
good-will of Japan and China and lose 
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their blood-bought heritage to the 


brown and yellow men? 
AGGRESSION ? 


All that is here said concerning Chi- 
nese immigration may be repeated with 
equal and, indeed, with added force in 
the case of Japanese and Korean immi- 
gration. The objections to Chinese 
immigration rest upon substantially the 
same grounds as formerly. Applied to 
the Japanese and Koreans, these obyec- 
tions are urged the more earnestly by 
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reason of the developments of recent 
times, at home as well as abroad. The 
industrial potentialities of Europe and 
Asia are assuming the form of reality. 
The sudden appearance of a military 
power in the Orient portends new con- 
quests, military or industrial. China, 
gorged with people and asleep for cen- 
turies, might be contemned with safety ; 
the same nation, stirred to industrial 
activity and forced to disgorge her sur- 
plus population, is to be feared by every 
nation that would maintain elbow-room 
for the coming generations. 


The Homes of Working People 


By Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart 


Edwin Markham, that modern poet 

of the people, says: 

“Precious the home, though but a rifted 
rock 

Where way-worn shepherd tarries with 
his flock; 

Precious the friendly covert, though it 
be 

Only the shelter of a lonely tree. 

Dear is that world-old, warm, 
pulling thing, 

To man and beast and bird one glad- 
dening ; 

Dear is the 
nest— 

Hid places 
rest.” 


heart- 


roof, the hole, the lair, the 


where the heart can be at 


What else but the innate power of 
that “heart-pulling thing,” the love of 
home, would ever make any working- 
man or woman marry and attempt to 
establish a family, in the face of 
“Modern Industrialism?’ Where is 
the warrior with such courage as 
that woman possesses, who marries 
a man who is getting nine dollars a 
week, and who knows she must 
make that cover the living expenses 
of herself, her husband and_ all 
the children that may come, possibly till 
those children are old enough to begin 
to add their mite to the family income? 


All over the north-west section of Chi- 
cago are Poles, Germans, Bohemians, 
Italians and others, with here and there 
an American family, who live and 
maintain families on wages that run 
from $9.00 a week, when they are lucky 
enough to have steady work, and much 
less when they are not, up to the skilled 
workmen who get $25.00 and $30.00 a 
week. 
CHICAGO'S WAGE TOPOGRAPHY. 

On the west side are more American 
workingmen than any other part of the 
city, though there are all nationalities 
and all occupations. Many railroad 
men live on this side, and there are 
printers, carpenters, brick-layers, paint- 
ers and men of all the trades that have 
strong unions. The wages drawn by 
them are better, as many of them get as 
high as $4.00 a day when at work. 
Their wages would necessarily have to 
be better in order to live there, as rents 
are higher. On the south-west side, ly- 
ing between the direct west, and! the 
stockvards, are the Bohemians, Italians 
and many other Europeans, working 
as tailors, cigar-makers, lumbermen, 
street-cleaners, and railroad laborers, 
whose wages are about the same as 
those of the north-west side. Out in 
the stock-yards district there are nearly 
all nationalities. In the more skilled 
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occupations of the district the Irisn 
number one-half, the Bohemians and 
Poles one-half, while among the com- 
mon laborers Poles, Lithuanians and 


Slovacs constitute ninety per cent. 
There the wages range from $9.00 


a week to $70.00 and $80.00 a month, 
with here and there a man who does 
some very skillful and very dangerous 
work, and who gets as high as $5.00 a 
day. These figures represent full 
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build up a home in some more sightly 
region by and by, but they are either so 
badly maimed in a short time, that they 
are no longer fit for work, or are 
thrown out of work by strikes and lock- 
outs, or more commonly by shut-downs, 
so that they really average little more 
than men in other occupations. On the 
north side, out in Little Hell and 
around it, are tanners, lumbermen, 
coopers, and workers in all kinds of 














Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart 


Whose influence among the women’s clubs of Chicago has been conspicuously for a 
clear and intelligent appreciation of the social aud industrial problem. 


week’s wages, but the men are lucky to 
get five days a week. 

Out in South Chicago, where nearly 
all work is more or less dangerous, men 
get from $9.00 a week to $5.00 and 
$10.00 a day, just in proportion to the 
skill required to do the work, and the 
danger to life and limb. If they could 
stand such work long, and have steady 
employment, they might earn enough to 


factories, who earn about the same as 
their neighbors immediately west of 
them. To give some idea of the nation- 
alities in this district, and also to give a 
glimpse of its factory life, let us list 
the workmen in one of its largest man- 
ufacturing establishments. It has 4,272 
employes. Of these 1,571 are Poles, 
they constitute nearly 37 per cent of 
the whole number. Next comes the 
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Germans with 1,251; Austrians 772; 
Swedes 156; Irish 154; English and 
Americans 560; Danes 53; Norwegians 
42; Greeks and Syrians 37 each; Scotch 
31; French and Belgian 18 each; Rus- 
sians 13; Bohemians 12; Australians 
end Swiss 11 each; Slovacs 9; Canadi- 
ans 4; Hungarians, Dutch, Jews and 
Italians, 3 each; Turks 2; Finlanders 1; 
Total, 4,272. Bohemians have a much 
higher representation in the tanneries, 
breweries and lumber docks of the dis- 
trict. The Polish settlement around 
their great cathedra! and school is in 
this locality and presents the most dense 
and congested population in Chicago, 
:‘{ not in the world, In places the popu- 
lation reaches 10,000 persons to the 
acre, exclusive of streets, Three build- 
ings on one lot are very common, In 
each building the investigator some- 
times finds a dozen families, The 
houses are mostly old frame buildings, 
among which a fire would probably cost 
hundreds of lives. The practical ab- 
sence of Italians from the payrolls of 
the great factories must not be taken 
as evidence that there are few Italians 
yn the district. Italians have a prac- 
tical monopoly of railroad and out-door 
work ; track elevation, section labor and 
such. They constitute more than half 
the city street cleaning, paving, sewer 
gangs, and do practically all street con- 
tract work. The effort to turn the 
flood of Italian immigrants into the 
South to fill the cotton mills is a mis- 
directed one. Even though they go 
South, they will not work in cotton 
mills. It is not factory labor. ‘Taken 
the city over, you find more dirt in the 
homes of Italians than of any other 
nationality, though of course, even in 
the midst of this filth, you often find a 
clean and decent apartment. 


All over these various sections, 
however, men are frequently out of 
work, or have been during the years 
preceding this one, and, of course, on 
that account, the women and children 
that would otherwise remain at home, 
must push out into the world and tr 
for some kind of work by which to feed 
hungry mouths. 





FEMININE CAPTAINS OF FINANCE. 


In all these various districts, there 
are women, who are shiftless, and whx 
squander the money earned by their 
husbands, and women who are perfect 
captains of finance, in the way they 
manage the little income. In all this 
great city, not more than 4o per cent of 
the women belong to the former class. 
Frequently you find a woman, who for 
lack of brains, or more often for 
lack of proper training in youth, gets 
deeper and deeper in debt no matter 
what her husband earns, and who buys 
things she could easily do without on 
the promise that her growing children 
will work and pay for them when old 
cnough. 

All over the poorer districts there 
are grocers and small tradesmen, 
who partly through kindliness of heart 
and partly as a matter of business, en- 
courage this tendency in the mothers to 
go in debt, with the understanding that 
these bills are to be paid by the children 
as soon as it is possible to put them to 
work. A majority of workingmen’s 
wives make both ends meet, and keep 
within the husband’s income, no mat- 
ter what it is. When it gets so low 
by sickness or lack of work that 
they cannot live without going deep 
in debt, they go out to wash and 
clean house by the day, for which they 
receive from 75 cents to $2.00 a day, or 
if there is a daughter at home old— 
enough to look after the little children 
after she comes home from school, they 
go out to scrub some big building down 
town, from six to eleven o'clock at 
night. For this work they receive $22 
a month for every day except Sunday. 
This is usually preferable, because it is 
better pay take it the year round, and 
the older children can remain in school 
and still look after the little ones during 
the mother’s absence, whereas they must 
he kept out of school if she go out to 
work during the day. I know one wor 
an,whose husband is a street car carpen- 
ter or repairer, who goes to work after 
her eleven years old daughter comes 
home from school, walks one mile across 
prairies to the car, rides seven miles on 
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a car, that takes one hour of her time, 
scrubs till eleven o'clock at night, rides 
the seven miles back, and then walks the 
remaining mile, all alone after midnight, 
every night the year round, and does 
this that she may pay for a little vine- 
wreathed cottage out in Galewood, that 
her husband’s wages will not pay for 
after the other necessary expenses are 
taken out. And this man is a kind hus- 
band and father, who loves his home, 
spends all his leisure time there, and 
squanders none of his wages on himself. 


There are many such women, both 
in the outskirts of the city and down 
where the outside hideousness would 
suggest nothing but squalor and dirt 
and desolation in. the home, but where 
one is more than surprised to see the 
inside of many a home. Many a place 
where the street is dirty, the lot cov- 
ered with dilapidated-looking tenements, 
front and rear, where there is no yard, 
and; not even a place to hang clothes 
except on top of the building, in the 
midst of the factory smoke, and where 
you are afraid for your life as you try 
to climb the rickety stairway that leads 
to the little flat, you will find a beauti- 
ful woman, who greets you with a kind- 
ly smile, she asks you to take a seat in 
a room so clean that you could eat your 
lunch off its floor with no great injury 
to yourself, and where there are arti- 
cles of fancy-work and home decorating, 
that gives the whole place, once you are 
inside, an air of elegance and home 
comfort, that is the only thing that gives 
any man the courage to ‘oil on, for six 
long days for $9 or $10. Perhaps here 
i: the place to say that while many of 
these women condemn the unions for 
their troubles and think their husbands 
are to blame, many more hold a much 
more rebellious and anarchistic attitude 
toward the industrial situation than the 
men, and are teaching their children to 
study out ways and means to get even 
‘n the future. They are so full of this 


spirit of retaliation that they are glad 
of an opportunity to express their 
epinion to the investigator, especially 
if that investigator happens to be a 
woman, 
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HOW WAGE 
As $14 a week is about the average 
wage earned by the men, I will take the 
expense account of a Teller in a Lum- 
ber-yard, who earns that much and 
whose wife is about an average tnan- 
ager. Neither shiftless as some are, nor 
a wonder in her managing ability, as 
are others. Just typical of the ordinary 
housewife. Out of the $728, she spends 
$312 for food for a family of five, which 
is also as near an average as we can 
strike. This is $6 a week, or five and 
three-quarter cents per meal per per- 
son, and is a fair average too. She pays 
$10 a month for the rent of four rooms 
on the scond: floor of a rear tenement, or 
$120 a year. Her fuel bill for the year 
is $40 for during the nine months she 
burns coal, and, $3 a month for gas dur- 
ing the remaining three months, or So. 
Her lighting bill for the year is about 
$12. These things absolutely necessary 
to the existence of a home, cost her 
$493, leaving her a balance of $235. if 
her husband works steadily during: the 
vear, with which to clothe a family of 
five, pay for all necessary replacing of 
household furniture and utensils, books 
and newspapers, doctor bills and 
life insurance, dues to the husband’s 
labor organization, and donations to her 
Church, and out of which must come 
all the amusements and vacations the 
family can have. One can readily see 
why such mothers are willing, after 
fourteen years of such close pinching 
and saving, such confinement in four lit- 
tle rooms overlooking an alley, that their 
daughters shall go to work as cash girls 
or factory help, when the $3 a week 
which they can earn means so much to 
them all. 


THE 


IS SPENT. 


MONOTONY VS. DANGER. 
Dangerous as it is; I question, if the 
food for thought, the development of 
the love for the beautiful, instinctive in 
every girl, made possible by constant 
association with the people and things 
of a great department store, are not 
better for these girls, than the monot- 
ony of a life spent in looking out upon 
dingy walls, rickety stair-ways and over- 
flowing garbage cans. A successful 
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battle for the better housing of the 
poor must be waged, before the long- 
fought battle against women and 
young girls leaving the homes for the 
shops can ever be a success. What 
girl of fourteen or fifteen, born with 
an artistic temperament, would not 
rather spend her day, and a long day, 
surrounded by beautiful things and 
well-dressed people, than shut in by the 
dirt and squallor of Ewing street or 
Tell place? Especially after that 
esthetic sense had been developed by a 
number of years in the public school? 
Even the sad spectacle of the half 
Americanized snob, who despises her 
mother and laughs at her brogue, will 
pass away, when, in the second or third 
generation, the specious refinement of 
the department store clerk shall have 
become a real love of beauty, mixed 
with good sense, in her children. 


SACRIFICE FOR FAMILY WELFARE. 


In the better districts, where men 
earn $15 and more,there are women who 
keep up a pleasant little cottage of their 
own, have it well furnished, keep three 
or four children in school, and probably 
one or two at home, and do it all on 
this $15 or $18 a week. But think what 
this woman is paying for all this com- 
fort for her family out of her own life. 
No woman in this day and age of stren- 
vousness can bear and rear a large 
iamily of children, do all her own 
house-work, washing, ironing, sew- 
ing, and caring for her family 
through sickness and death, without 
breaking down too early in life, 
even on $25 a week, Is it any 
wonder we have so many who grow 
careless, and let the home become only 
a filthy shelter for its inmates? Is it any 
wonder the chief of our great nation 
begins to complain of race suicide, when 
the average wage earned will maintain 
a home in any degree of beauty for no 
more than two. I believe that more joy 
or anguish comes to women through the 
sense of seeing than through any other 
of the five physical senses, to say noth- 
ing of that psychic sense of the eternal 
fitness of things that is in-born with 
all women. 
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Many a woman has found that her 
esthetic tastes must be given as a burnt 
offering on the family altar. No woman 
in whom the love of home is paramount, 
can keep up that home in any degree of 
comfort, cleanliness and beauty, look 
after several children and ever get out 
and cultivate her mind, or do any of the 
things for which the woman’s club 
stands, on the average workingman’s 
wage, while conditions remain as they 
are. 


FUNCTION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Women’s Clubs can never accomplish 
the thing for which they were estab- 
lished, the lifting of all womankind in- 
to their proper place, so long as three- 
fifths of the women of the world remain 
submerged. I believe the average work- 
ing-man’s wife prefers her own home 
to going out into the world to do any 
other kind of work, and would under 
better conditions only improve herself, 
and her home, and her husband and 
children in consequence; but no one 
knows how to appreciate a little liberty 
like the mother of a large family, upon 
whose shoulders has rested the toil as 
well as the responsibility of that house- 
hold. 

The better class of American women 
can never accomplish much until they 
can carry their more unfortunate sisters 
with them in their efforts to rise. The 
Woman’s Clubs could do no more them- 
selves, than by advocating, and event- 
ually helping to establish, public kin- 
dergartens and public Creches where 
the working-men’s wives could leave 
their children long enough to attend a 
ciub or neighborhood meeting, as well 
as long enough to go out to earn some- 
thing; public domestic science schools 
where the young girls can be taught how 
to maintain a home; public laundries 
where the housewife can go to do her 
washing and ironing with half the work 
and worry it now is when she must do 
it in the home ; municipal tenements like 
those in Glasgow, where they can make 
homes of real beauty, at no greater cost 
than they now pay for such as make the 
heart sick, where the same amount of 
ground could be utilized so as to give 
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the children a miniature park in which 
to play, and cultivate flowers and a 
love of the beautiful. 


One of the questions sent out by the 
leaders of the Chicago Women’s club 
conference was, “Do you consider the 
present organization of the home as 
permanent, or is it undergoing certain 
modifications incident to Modern In- 
dustrialism ?” 


I certainly believe the home is under- 
going certain modifications along the 
line of which I have just spoken, and 
that the day is not far distant when the 
love of justice and the love of the beau- 
tiful, combined in the hearts and minds 
of the leading men and women of the 
time, will bring about that much needed 
thing, better homes for working-men 
and much better opportunities for their 
wives and daughters. When not only 
for the well-to-do, but for the toiler too, 
“Home will greaten as the years go by, 
Probing the soul and lifting the low sky, 
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When Beauty shall step downward from 
her star 

To smile away the blemish and the scar ; 

When science shall draw down Orion’s 
band 

To ease the burden of the woman's 
hand, 

And all the powers of Earth and Air 
and Fire 

Shall be the lackeys of the heart’s de- 
sire. 

And home will sweeten in the coming 
days, 

When widening love shall warm these 
human ways; 

When every mother pressing to her 
face 

Her child, shall clasp all children of the 
race. 

Then will the rafter and the oaken beam 

Be laid in music and the poet’s dream— 

Then Earth, as far as flies the feathered 
foam, 

Shall have in it the friendly feel of 
home.” 





The Los Angeles “Fellowship” 


By Benjamin Fay Mills 


Epitor’s Note: 


The Los Angeles “Fellowship” here described by its founder and 


leader, has attracted wide attention and enlisted a large local following by its appeal 
to the elemental religious and social instincts and its attempt to co-ordinate the dynamics 


of the one with the human service of the other. 


The ideal thus presented should be 


found suggestive to all at work on either line, however they may differ in religious 


conviction or form of effort from those described. 


The following article was written 


by Mr. Mills for THe Commons at the request of the Editor. 


The Los Angeles Fellowship is an 
association of people for the purpose of 
encouraging trustful and unselfish liv- 
ing. This is the only creed or platform 
authorized by this virile young organ- 
ization. 

HISTORY. 


The Fellowship is a direct outgrowth 
of a series of addresses delivered at 
various times in the winter and spring 
of nineteen hundred and four and of a 
summer gathering that same year on 
Santa Catalina Island, where a number 
of friends became so attached to one 
another and to the principles which 
characterize The Fellowship, that on 


their return they could not easily be 
separated, and with other kindred spir- 
its began in September the preliminary 
organization. The real history of The 
Los Angeles Fellowship, however, 
reaches farther back, and I suspect its 
roots may be found in the very begin- 
ning of the development of the human 
race. 

This society intends to meet the de- 
mand of our time; a time when, as Maz- 
zini says, “The old world passes away 
and a new world comes into existence.” 

The minister of the preliminary 
organization was Mrs. Mary Russell 
Mills, who was invited to fill the posi- 
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tion during my absence in the East, 
and until we could determine whether 
to make Los Angeles our permanent 
home, 

From the first gathering, unmistak- 
able indications of genuine spiritual in- 
terest and power were present, and 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mills the 
audiences grew in size, until they were 
crowded from a smaller to a larger hall, 
and then to a larger one and then to a 
larger one still, until now we find the 
largest auditoriums inadequate to ac- 
commodate our congregations. 

On February tenth the formal organ- 
ization was perfected by the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of per- 
manent officers. On the roll to date 
over twelve hundred names have been 
inscribed, The members are not resi- 
dents of Los Angeles alone, or even of 
this vicinity, but people from all parts 
of the United States and even beyond 
its borders have been seeking the priv- 
ilege of being enrolled as' charter mem- 
bers, and among them are names of 
some men and women of laudable na- 
tional and international renown for their 
good words and works. Quite a large 
number of ministers of orthodox and 
liberal churches have enrolled their 
names. 

OBJECTS. 

The object of this organization 1s 
nothing less and it could be nothing 
greater than the attempt to put the true 
content into the idea of religion. — It 
proposes to minister to every rational 
need of humanity, individually and col- 
lectively. The Fellowship is not a 
church in the technical sense, but yet, 
in the best sense, we mean to be thor- 
cughly religious and to endeavor to be 
what a church ought to be. I believe 
that any man is religious who obeys the 
impulse to be better, and that a reli- 
gious wie Cha is one in which the 
members endeavor to help one another 
and all men to lead the good life. Our 
name is indicative of our purpose, 
which is the recognition and cultivation 
of fellowship with the Unseen Author 
and Preserver of our being, with our 
fellow-men, with every living creature, 
s well as with the great inanimate 
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Mother Nature who is trying to speak 
to us in myriad ways. The greatest 
word of our time is Unity, It describes 
the best thought of the science, politics, 
economics and religion of to-day, and 
what we mean by fellowship is the at 
tempt to make practical this great pres- 
ent-day, world conception. We do not 
mean to make any distinction between 
men by the forming of this society. 
This is not a Fellow ship, but The Fel- 
lowship. 
sheep, and others are the goats; the 
good people are within and the bad peo- 
ple are without. We do mean, how- 
ever, that we recognize the fact of hu- 
man fellowship and desire to live with 
all men in the practical recognition of 
the fact that we are all one. For ages 
men and women have been talking of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Man. It is possible that the 
early Christians lived according to these 
principles, but whether they did or not 
we want to realize them just so far as 
in us lies, in and through The Fellow- 
ship. The application of this principle 
would solve all the problems of human 
association, We could well take as one 
ci our mottoes the words of William 
Morris in “The Dream of John Ball” 
“Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is 
heaven and the lack of fellowship és 
hell; fellowship is life and the lack of 
fellowship is death; and the deeds that 
ye do upon the earth, it is for fellow- 
ship's sake that ve do them. 
‘herefore, I bid you not dwell in hell, 
but in heaven * * * upon earth, which 
is a part of heaven and forsooth no foul 
part.” To promote this spirit among 
ourselves and in every human associa- 
tion is the object of The Los Angeles 


‘Fellowship, 


MEMBERSHIP. 


This is not a union of those who hold 
the same opinions on theological, ecs- 
nomic or political subjects. Religion 
by opinion has had its day. If we must 
have a creed, I think most of us would 
be satished with Professor Dolbear’s 
statement, “IT believe in goodness and 
will so order my life.” There are 
enough organizations which stand for all 
sorts of specialties concerning all pos- 


We do not say, We are the 
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sible varieties of religious ideas and 
activities, This is a society especially 
and exclusively for the promotion of 
goodness, without regard to opinions, 
which are not fundamental and which 
must change with the increase of human 
knowledge. This is a union of men and 
women in purpose and in spirit. But 
while we ask no questions of any man 
concerning his opinions on any subject, 
as the test of membership, we are begin- 
ning to realize, to use the words of 
another, that “when men are welded 
together in spirit, they shall be welded 
together in the Eternal Verities.” | 
suppose it is true that all the present 
members of The Fellowship, without 
any attempt at uniformity of thinking, 
are more in accord in their opinions 
concerning the fundamental principles 
of life and conduct than are the mem- 
bers of any other similar organization 
on earth, 

The conditions of joining The Fel- 
lowship are simple. First, that the ap- 
plicant shall understand our principles 
of trustfulness and usefulness and agree 
to endeavor to practice them and to 
encourage others in the same endeavor. 
It is undoubtedly true that there are 
people in the world who are not yet 
ready for this kind of association. If 
they are not, we bid them God-speed 
where they are, but as Richard Wagner 
said, “We work for those who are 
awakening.” We find great multitudes 
c: people who are welcoming the organ- 
ization of The Fellowship with unutter- 
able enthusiasm, But although it is a 
very simple matter to join The Fellow- 
ship, it is also a very serious undertak- 
ing, 

Practically, the method of joining 
The Fellowship is exceedingly easy. 
We do not elect our members; thev 
elect themselves. Any one who signs 
the roll or authorizes the secretary to 
sign the roll for him, and makes a sub- 
scription to the current expenses, pro- 
portionate to his interest and ability, 
immediately becomes a member, and 
only loses his membership when he fails 
te indicate his continued interest, by his 
absence, or delinquency in the payment 
ol his subseription, 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


Here, too, we have endeavored to 
arrange our affairs so that they will be 
administered with efficiency and yet 
with great simplicity. In the strict 
sense of the term, we have no govern- 
ing body. Our officers are not rulers, 
but administrators. We have adopted 
the two modern principles of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum and of the Recall 
cr Imperative Mandate, by which meth- 
ods are provided so that the entire body 
may indicate their supreme will at any 
time as regards the members of the offi- 
cial bodies and as concerns the initiat- 
ing, revising or abrogating of any act 
of the officers, who are their agents. 

The administrative bodies are, first, 
the Council, composed at present of 
fourteen members, which superintends 
the practical work of The Fellowship 
through about thirty committees; and, 
second, the Trustees, at present num- 
bering seven. The Trustees have 
charge only of the financial interests. 
The only salaried officers are the min- 
isters, who give their entire time to the 
work, and the necessary clerical and 
administrative assistants. Some of these 
officers, however, have done all of their 
work so far without any salary, and 
those who have received a_ specified 
amount have cheerfully received a sum 
as salary which is only a fraction of 
what they could be paid for services of 
equal value in other places. 

PRINCIPLES, 

I have already stated what we call 
The Fellowship Principles. As Emer- 
son says, “There is a statement of reli- 
gion possible which would make all 
skepticism absurd,” and I believe that 
this is such a statement. These little 
words, Trust and Love, indicate to those 
who understand them the profoundest 
principles that have yet been discovered 
by man concerning: the rational life of 
humanity, What was nothing less than 
a revelation came to Mrs. Mills and to 
me one day about two years ago on the 
beautiful Piedmont Hills above Oak- 
land, when we saw clearly that the 
essence of every true religious philo- 
sophy and the inspiration for all sane 
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living might be summed up in absolute 
trust as the attitude of the mind and 
perfect love as the practice of the life. 
Underlying this statement is the con- 
viction that in the universe and beyond 
it there is but One, and that One is 
everywhere; and that, as this great 
Reality, which men have called God, 
is manifested in nature, in experience, 
in the highest intuitions of one’s own 
soul, it may be absolutely trusted and 
that in human relationships it may be 
loved and served. The practice of this 
principle is not only the way of salva- 
tion—it is salvation ; that is, it produces 
knowledge, wisdom, character, peace 
and power. When the aberglaube, or 
extra belief and overlying superstition, 
is removed, this is the essence of Juda- 
ism, of Christianity, and of every one 
of the great religions of the world. We 
do not mean to criticize or tear down. 
We wish to “criticize only by creation.” 
We “have come not to destroy, but to 
fulfill.” 
ACTIVITIES. 

I am free to say with the greatest 
emphasis that I would not be interested 
in The Los Angeles Fellowship if I did 
not believe that the people banding 
themselves together in this fashion de- 
voutly mean to “look up and not down, 
look forward and not back, look out and 
not in, and lend a hand.” I would not 
care to spend energy and time in this 
associated endeavor if | did not think 
we meant to take as a real motto one 
sacred to many a heart amongst us, 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” This is an association of people 
for the purpose of helping one another 
to help others, and our main objects are 
practical. Formerly men have thought 
they might worship God socially and 
have tried to transact their ordinary 
business selfishly. I believe that the 
worship of God is a privilege of the 
individual, according to his personal 
development, but that in the practical 
affairs of life it is necessary that we 
should do our work in the spirit of fel- 
lowship. 

Already we are engaged in many 
engrossing activities, There is prob- 
ably not a week in which our meetings 
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of various sorts for educational and 
practical purposes do not average three 
or four a day. It is frequently the case 
that at the same hour several important 
meetings along different lines are in 
progress at the same time. Mrs. Mills’ 
Emerson classes in numbers and inter- 
est surpass anything of the sort ever 
before developed anywhere. We are 
just putting our Sunday-school work on 
a thoroughly scientific and practical 
basis, which is to become, we trust, an 
influential educational institution along 
ethical and sociological lines, There 
are now four main departments in this 
school, 

First, the Children’s Church, which 
meets on Sunday mornings, at the same 
hour with our principal service. 

Second, the Academy, which meets 
at 12:30 o'clock and consists of all the 
young people up to sixteen years of 
age. For the present, members of the 
Academy study simple ethics—the great 
lessons concerning everyday duties— 
the spiritual significance of some of the 
striking Old Testament stories and the 
life and teachings of Jesus. 

Third, the Lyceum. ‘This depart- 
ment will consist of young men and 
young women from sixteen years of age 
up. If they wish, they may graduate 
at twenty-one years of age into the Col- 
lege of Religion and Ethics, but may 
remain in the Lyceum until they are 
twenty-five. The text-book in these 
classes is my recent exposition of the 
Sermon on the Mount, entitled, “The 
Divine Adventure,” which is divided 
into sections and used as regular lesson 
leaflets for this purpose. 

Fourth, the College of Religion and 
Ethics, For the present, the only class 
in the college is the one conducted at 
12:30 o’clock on Sunday by Mrs, Mills. 
The text-book for this class will be Mrs. 
Mills’ recent statement of the funda- 
mental principles of spiritual philoso- 
phy, entitled, “The Art of Living.” 
This book has also been prepared for 
the special use of students in this class. 
The Emerson classes may also be 
counted as in this department, and we 
propose soon to commence sociological 
study along various lines. 
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The philanthropic activities of The 
Fellowship are already so numerous 
that time would forbid me to do more 
than mention them. We have thus far 
ten committees engaged in philanthropic 
work. 


1. The Philanthropic Committee, 
which has charge of the especial min- 
istry to those who are in financial need. 

2. The Committee on the Sick, 
which stands ready to render efficient 
and helpful service to all people of all 
creeds who are in need of attention. 

3. The City and County Jails Com- 
mittee, who regularly visit our local 
prisons, become acquainted with the 
prisoners, and endeavor to render them 
efficient assistance upon their leaving 
their places of detention. This com- 
mittee also furnishes libraries and read- 
ing matter to the inmates of the jails, 
and also provides clothing for numbers 
of them upon their release. 

4. The Detention Home Commit- 
tee renders similar service for the boys 
and girls of the Detention Home. 

5. The Children’s Hospital Commit- 
tee furnishes delicacies, playthings, ban- 
dages, etc., to the sick children, visits 
the hospital to discover their needs, and 
render aid in other ways, 

6. The Day Nursery Committee as- 
sists in the work of the Day Nurseries. 

7. The Sewing Committee meets 
every week, with a large number of vol- 
untary assistants, for the purposes of 
repairing, remodeling and otherwise 
preparing clothing, which is furnished 
by members of The Fellowship and oth- 
ers for the use of the Committees on the 
Jails and the Detention Home and the 
Philanthropic Committee. 

8. The Boys’ Club Committee has 
already organized one club of boys and 
is planning a large extension of this 
work among the less fortunate boys of 
the city this fall. 

9g. The Evening School Committee 
has conducted semi-weekly sessions of 
an evening school. 

10. The Legal Advice Bureau con- 
sists of some well-equipped lawyers 
who give legal advice without charge to 
those who are unable to pay for it, but 
who endeavor as far as possible to assist 
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in banishing the contentious spirit and 
preventing litigation. 

Besides these committees we have 
actively at work the Secretary’s Com- 
mittee, the Post Office Committee for 
the furnishing of Fellowship literature 
to those who may send us inquiries ; the 
Sunday-school Committee, the Dramatic 
Committee, the Hospitality Committee, 
The Fellowship House Committee, the 
Welcome Committee, The Fellowship 
Magazine Committee, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socials Committee, and the Ush- 
ers’ Committee, 

There have been about fifteen people 
connected with The Fellowship who 
spend practically all of their time in 


‘superintending and administering its 


various interests, and there are probably 
nearly three hundred who are actively 
engaged in various practical directions. 

During this summer The Fellowship 
has made its summer home at the Ven- 
ice of America, the unique summer 
resort just established by the ocean in 
the neighborhood of Los Angeles, 
where I have been the Director of the 
most extensive summer assembly ever 
held in the West. It is probable that 
we shall hereafter have some regular 
summer gathering place in this vicinity, 
where the members and others like- 
minded may meet for recreation and 
spiritual culture. 

PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 

We have not as yet made our definite 
plans concerning the erection of build- 
ings for the use of The Fellowship, but 
there is pressing upon us a great prac- 
tical demand for one or more buildings 
for our permanent auditorium and for 
the administration of our educational, 
social, philanthropic and other work. 
Various suggestions along this line are 
now in order, some of which may mate- 
rialize into the provision for a perma- 
nent home. 

But while we understand some of the 
immediate practical needs, we realize 
more than words can express, that these 
are not our greatest necessities. We 
believe in the truth of the word of the 
old Hebrew Psalmist: “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord keep the 





city, the watchmen waketh but in vain.” 
What he meant by this was that the 
great thing is not institutionalism or 
the making and carrying out of prac- 
tical plans, but rather the developing 
of the great Spirit of Life to which all 
things are possible. If it were not that 
this Divine Spirit is so marvelously 
manifest in all of our work, there would 
almost be danger that we would grow 
too fast. We all of us need more and 
more an appreciation of the purposes 
and spirit of this movement. We need 
to see that we are not creating what is 
being accomplished, but that we are 
being created by the Eternal Spirit, are 
being used by Him, and are simply in- 
dications of what He means to do now 
and in the near future for humanity. 
I have lived in an atmosphere of a high 
type of religious consecration all my 
life, but I joyfully bear witness that | 
have never observed anything in quality 
or intensity like the hearty devotion of 
the people who are inaugurating this 
movement. The only word that de- 
scribes it is enthusiasm, which literally 
translated from the Greek, means the 
realization of the presence of God in 
man, This is nothing less than a re- 
formation of the reformation. A sub- 
lime spirit of service possesses scores 
and hundreds, as they place their names 
upon our roll of honor. Every week 
tens and scores of the most intelligent 
and noblest men and girls, volunteer for 
any sort of service they are able to ren- 
der. I have made scores of requests 
for the giving of practical endeavor 
from our members, but I do not think 
I have opened one door of opportunity 
for self-denying service that has not 
been eagerly entered, unless there was 
some especial reason that prevented it. 
This great, deep, solemn, joyful, enthu- 
siastic consecration which absorbs our 
lives is comparable in the spiritual ex- 
perience of our ancestors only to the 
early days of Christianity. We do not 
make any claims or utter any prophe- 
cies concerning the future of The Fel- 
lowship. No one could realize more 


than do Mrs. Mills and I that we are 
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only instruments or channels for the 
outflowing of the Holy Spirit of our 
time. This is not an association of 
followers. Numbers of our members 
are leaders in their own departments of 
the world’s work. It is not “a :person- 
ally conducted party,” but an associa- 
tion of thoughtful men and women who 
are bound together in the largest spirit 
of fellowship and devotion to the wel- 
fare of the world, 


When the voice of the young Goethe 
began to be heard in Germany, some 
of the older seers of that land ques- 
tioned whether it was the utterance of 
a prophet or no; and when the young 
man made his first visit to the venerable 
Herder, the old philosopher met the 
young poet at his door and, stretching 
out his hands and looking wistfully into 


his countenance, said, “Bist du’s? Bist 
du’s?” (Are you it? Are you it?) 
This is the question that the peo- 


ple of Los Angeles and those every- 
where who may learn concerning us 
and our plans have a right to ask, The 
answer to this question, “Are you the 
church that should come, or do we look 
for another,” can be given only by great 
Father Time; but this I do know—that 
until now, and at the present time, this 
is a movement of the Great Unseen 
Spirit. I like the German word “Zeit- 
geist,” which means the Spirit of the — 
\ge. This is another name for what 
in the Christian vernacular we call 
“The Holy Spirit,” for the Spirit of 
Our Time is the Spirit of All Time. 
We want this to be The Church of the 
Zeitgeist. We wish to help to build 


“The coming church—the church uni- 

versal— 

Whose temple shall be all space, 

Whose shrine shall be the heart, 

Whose creed shall be all truth, 

Whose ritual shall be work of love and 
usefulness, 

Whose profession of faith shall be di- 
vine life. 

Whose constant aspiration shall be to 
be as perfect as God.” 

















Training for Social Workers 


Report of the Committee to the Nationai Conference of Charities 
and Correction 


The spontaneity of nature's provision 
for the needs of life characterizes and 
accounts for the rise of the specialized 
educational efforts to train for philan- 


thropic and social service. It is the 
most noteworthy fact in this first 
record of their progress submitted 


to the conference, upon which to com- 


ment. Like everything vital they 
are the agencies which life has 
developed to perpetuate, economize, 
conserve and increase its own en- 


ergy. On. both its practical and aca- 
demic side this development has been 
wholly natural, if not inevitable, at just 
this stage of the evolution of philan- 
thropy. Decision committees and 
friendly visitors’ conferences, consulta- 
tions of institutional staffs, residents’ 
meetings in social settlements became 
more and more definitely educational in 
exchanging values by the rehearsal of 


evperiences of success or failure. The 
association of charitable and reforma- 
tory workers in child-saving confer- 


ences, professional clubs, city and state 
organizations became educational clear- 
ing houses for the interchange of in- 
formation, suggestion and fellowship 
institutional boundaries. This 
conference has grown into a great sum- 
mer school which has more and more 
grouped the charities and corrections of 
the nation within its charming personal 
fellowships and about its inspiring pro- 
grams, while its published proceedings 
furnish the most authoritative text 
beoks we have upon the whole range 
of charitable and correctional practice 
and theory. 


across 


ITS PRACTICAL AND ACADEMIC SOURCES. 


Meanwhile simultaneously, the uni- 
versities, colleges, theological semi- 
naries and other professional schools, 
notably at Harvard, Columbia, the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
the University of Chicago, Wellesley, 
Vassar, and Simmons College for 


women had .been developing courses 
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and departments of instruction in social 
theory and practice. To meet this de- 
inand text books began to appear. Some 
religious bodies and Chautauqua circles 
had introduced reading courses on so- 
cial ethics and service to wide popular 
use. Training schools for nurses had 
raised the occupation of the trained 
nurse to the dignity, discipline and 
esprit du corps of a profession, The 
success of these unacademic but none 
the less effective educational agencies, 
and of the academic but not wholly un- 
practical effort, suggested something to 
supplement and develop, but nothing to 
substitute for, their respective school- 
The educational advantages. 
incidental to the practical office or field 
work of charity organization societies 
and other institutions, have been good 
enough to train up a corps of experts. 
Thus these practical agencies became 
indispensable in their laboratory and 
clinical values. The historical, com- 
parative, scientific and philosophical re- 
search and instruction of the academic 
type were recognized by the field work- 
ers to be equally necessary to the suc- 
ccss of their work. These two natural 
sources of supply and strength, with 
spontaneity as happy as it was remark- 
able, joined forces to furnish the mor 
highly specialized and therefore most 
practical training for philanthropic, in- 
dustrial and social service. 


Wess 
ings. 


RISE OF THE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Training schools arose thus not only 
simultaneously but under remarkably 
similar conditions, .The Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New 
York was first in the field with its Sum- 
mer School of Philanthropy, which for 
eight years has succeeded in attracting 
and inspiring students by its unique ob- 
servational methods. Shortly after this 
initiative, Miss Helen Gladstone started 
a Winter course of social training at the 
Woman's University Settlement in Lon- 
don, Although very quietly and un- 
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pretentiously managed and announced, 
iis graduates are already to be found in 
some of the most influential and respon- 
sible positions in the metropolitan and 
provincial cities of Great Britain. In 
1903-4 announcement was made of the 
establishment in London at the initiative 
of Mr. C. S. Loch and the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of a “School of 
Sociology and Social Economics.’”’ The 
same year the New York City Charity 
Organization Society supplemented its 
summer school by winter courses chiefly 
ior charity workers employed during 
the day. Encouraged by the demand 
for training, the existence of which was 
demonstrated by such partial advant- 
ages as has been offered,the ““New York 
School of Philanthropy” was opened 
the same year with a curriculum ex- 
tending through the eight autumn and 
winter months and including a_ full 
rounded course of training, with many 
lines of specialized study. Its co-op- 
erative relations with Columbia Uni- 
versity have been developed by the crea- 
tion of a chair of Social Economy at the 
University, avowedly to supplement the 
endowment and curriculum of the 
school. In 1904 also there successively 
arose “The School for Social Workers” 
in Boston, under the joint administra- 
tion of Harvard University and Sim- 
mons College for Women; “The Insti- 
tute of Social Science and Arts,” estab- 
lished in connection with University 
College of the University of Chicago; 
“The School for Practical Training of 
Charity Workers” in. St. Louis; and 
“The School of Training for Social 
Work,” inaugurated by the University 
of Liverpool, England. There have 
thus grown up within two years six 
training schools, four in America and 
two in England, with a total attendance 
of about one hundred and fifty students. 


THE PROBLEM OF CORRECTION, 


The problems confronting these ini- 
tia! efforts and the ways in which they 
are being met, stand in the forefront of 
the reports received from all the schools. 
First among them is the question, how 
far can the practical and academic 
methods and constituencies of these 
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schools be correlated effectively for 
fulfilling their purpose? How real a 
problem this is may be indicated by the 
citations from letters written by mem- 
bers of the committee to the chairman. 
Mr. Philip W. Ayers of Concord, New 
Hampshire, writes: 

“I do not think it expedient for our uni- 
versities to train men and women for phil- 
anthropic work. Great as the influence of 
the universities is in turning young men and 
women into this field, they only prepare, but 
do not train. For any branch of philanthropic 
work, whether among the poor in their 
homes, or in institutions, one needs for a 
long period the close intimate touch that 
comes from and with people who are rich in 
experience, and this can be had only in the 
societies and institutions (institutions in the 
broadest sense). If perchance a_ training 
school for philanthropic workers is supported 
by a university, it seems to me that there is 
danger, even if its teaching force is chosen 
from practical workers, that its courses will 
become either very general and therefore 
academic, or else dogmatic; and in order to 
place the unfortunates in a better way of 
living without having the new worker gain 
his experience at their expense, we must 
have more than generalities; and there is 
no room at all for dogmatism.” 

Professor Charles H. Cooley of the 
University of Michigan pleads for both 
the best genera! and special training 
possible in these words: 

“In my opinion a university training in 
theoretical and applied sociology is valuable 
to the professional worker chiefly in giving 
him sound general principles, a broad view of 
the various problems and of their relation to 
each other, and an acquaintance with the best 
literature. These are evidently of the utmost 
importance and I find their practical value is 
recognized by all intelligent opinions. I rec- 
ognize, however, that the special Schools of 
Philanthropy now organizing in some of the 
great cities can add much that is of valué to 
the student’s training, and I recommend a 
short post-graduate course in such a school 
whenever feasible. * * * I suggest that the 
Committee in its report urge upon the Con- 
ference the importance to all social workers 
of a broad training in the universities and 
special schools; that it throw as much light 
as possible on the actual or probable demand 
for trained workers, and that it consider 
what may be done to increase the efficiency 
of bureaus of information, such as that estab- 
lished by Charities in New York.” 

In tendering his munificent gift yiela- 
ing $10,000 per year to the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York for the 
endowment of the New York School of 
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Philanthropy, Mr. John S. Kennedy 
wrote: 


“IT obtained an act of incorporation for the 
“United Charities,” and erected the building 
which is now known by that name, in the 
hope of securing thereby greater co-operation 
and more effective work among the important 
charitable agencies of New York, many of 
which are now located in the building. My 
expectations have been fully realized, and 
with their realization on the side of more 
efficient work has come a demand, not only 
in the City of New York, but throughout the 
country at large, for trained charity helpers. 
There is the same need for knowledge and 
experience in relieving the complex disabili- 
ties of poverty that there is in relieving mere 
ailments of the body, and the same process of 
evolution that has brought into our hospital 
service the trained physician and the trained 
nurse increasingly calls for the trained char- 
ity worker. 

“T have noticed with increasing interest the 
efforts in this direction of the School of Phil- 
anthropy, conducted for the past seven years 
in the United Charities Building by the Char- 
ity Organization Society, which, in its incep- 
tion, was solely a summer vacation school, 
but in its present form constitutes a full 
year’s course, and I have, after careful con- 
sideration, decided to provide the means for 
establishing this school on a permanent basis, 
if the proposition contained in this letter 
proves to be acceptable to your society. 
* * * T would wish to have Columbia Univer- 
sitv affiliated with this Committee, as it is 
with the Society, by constituting the Pres- 
ident of the university for the time being, or 
some person delegated by him for that pur- 
pose, an ex-officio member of this Committee. 
| should also wish to emphasize the relation 
of this School to the United Charities and to 
the philanthropic work of the city by con- 
stituting as ex-officio members of the Com- 
mittee the Presidents for the time being of 
the United Charities, of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the City of New York, 
of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, of the United 
Hebrew Charities and of the Particular 
Council of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. * * * T have also considered the pos- 
sible desirability of establishing the School 
as a department of some university, but have 
decided it should preferably be connected 
directly with the practical charity work of 
the city, in analogy rather to training schools 
for nurses which are connected with the hos- 
pitals than to any separate university depart- 
ment. I should hope it would affiliate its 
work, however, not only with Columbia Uni- 
versity, but with other educational institu- 


tions, and I have sought by naming as ex- 
officio members of the Committee the Pres- 
idents for the time being of the more impor- 
tant societies dealing with the poor, not only 
to associate 


them in the direction of the 
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school, but to emphasize my desire that this 
School shall give a training in the practice 
of that broad charity which is free from any 
limitations of creed or nationality.” 

So long as there is actually a joint 
control of these sclools by practical 
and academic experts, even though the 
former have only advisory relations to 
their management, and so long as the 
schools must depend for their training 
upon the experts actually at work in the 
specialties on the field, the danger of 
becoming doctrinaire is far less than the 
manifest gain both to the universities 
and to all lines of practical work in the 
alliance of the academic spirit and 
scientific method with the laboratory 
practice and the human touch. 
TRAINING 


FOR PUBLIC 


SERVICE, 


INSTITUTIONAL 


The rise of training ciasses in state 
institutions, especially in those for the 
care of the defective, and the inclusion 
of their employes under civil service 
laws in some states raises the question 
of the relation of these schools to the 
institutional service of county, city and 
state. The State of Minnesota recog- 
nizes the need of educational advan- 
tages for those responsible for its in- 
stitutions to the extent of providing for 
the expense of their attendance upon 
the State Conferences of Charities. The 


_ University of Wisconsin offers special 


work in its department of Domestic 
Economy bearing directly upon service 
in public institutions. Efforts have also 
been initiated in Illinois to enable the 
state university to provide facilities for 
training those who would enter the 
service of the state institutions; and 
also to offer those already employed in 
them such advantages at the University 
as “teachers’ institutes” afford those 
who could get leave of absence to at- 
tend them, and to open extension 
courses at some of the institutions for 
the benefit of those employes whose 
training can be supplemented only in 
this way. The first of the extension 
courses offered by the New York 
School of Philanthropy was given for 
the benefit of the graduating class of 
the Nurses’ Training School of the 
New York City Hospital at the Nurses’ 
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School on Blackwell's Island. The 
Michigan Asylums for the Insane are 
reported to be in close touch with the 
medical department of the state uni- 
versity, which furnishes them with 
some of their assistants. But no such 
effective co-operation exists anywhere 
in America as between the medical de- 
partment of German universities and 
the public asylums for the insane. The 
special schools for training social work- 
ers can render no public service so great 
as to open the way for direct effort to 
broaden and increase the efficiency of 
all grades of employment in public in- 
stitutions, 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


PEST EACH OTHER, 


One of the problems of the curri- 
culum in each one of the schools is to 
test the present demand for training bv 
the practical purpose involved in the 
mstruction offered. The first response 
to the course offered at some of the 
la has from the em- 
pleyed staffs of private and public in 
stitutions. While this fact accentuates 
a permanent claim upon the schools to 
provide facilities for the 
cfiiciency of the force at work, vet th 
schools already see that these students 
are neither numerous enough to consti 
tute the main source of supply, nor free 
enough to meet the standard of exaction 
which the schools 
educationally effective. So the curri- 
culum is gradually being adjusted to 
the full time and strength of those who 
can devote themselves | 


rge centers 


S come 


increasing 


wholly to the 
work of preparing to serve either pri 

iessionally or as volunteers. Provision 
is, however, made not only for the ad- 
nussion of the hard-worked members of 
institutional staffs, but special induce- 
ments are offered to enable them to take 
what they can get of the advantages of 
the schools. Experience on the field is 
placed on a par with academic qualifica- 
tions required in others. Single courses 
or topics allied to their professional 
needs are open to their election, where 
others are expected to take the full cur- 
riculum, Boards of managers and super- 
intendents are granting both the time 
and expense involved in the attendance 
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cf their employes upon such courses. 
Yet the problem still remains of how 
offer such training as will create th 
demand for it among such as are ab! 
te profit most by at least a vear’s full 
course, 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OPENING. 


The permanent empioyment and lh 
ing salaries surely Opening to trainc«! 
persons are urged as justification thus 
to prepare for a legitimate profession. 
\ correspondent in one of the central 
western states writes that while “in fi! 
ing positions in. public institutions 
there is little or no recognition of the 
value of a general philanthropic train- 
ing, vet the work the universities ar 
doing should bear fruit in creating a Ce- 
mand for a higher class of trained work- 
ers.” Another writes from the East: 
“Thus far the indications are that thx 


demand for trained workers scarce) 


needs stimulating. The demand very 
greatly exceeds the supply. So far 
as city departments and_ state in- 


99 


stitutions are  coneerned, it wi 
scem natural that trained students will 
suiccee in the civil service 
aminations and will be appointed 
so far as they are willing to present 
themselves.” This latter view of th 
excess of the demand over the supply ‘s 
certainly the fact at western centers. 
especially with respect to the number of 
well-trained men and women availab!: 
head residents in settlements, th 
leadership of boys’ and girls’ clubs, pro 
bation officers in the juvenile courts. 
shop secretaryships for administering 


oh 


for 


employers’ betterment enterprises, and 
assistants to manage the developing so- 
cial agencies in church work. 

The duty of boards of managers to 
prepare themselves for their responst- 
bilities is urged. Their appreciation of 
training for themselves is sure to en- 
hance their valuation of trained help- 
ers. 

EFFICIENCY, 


THE STANDARD OF 


How to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of both academic and_ practical 
efficiency in the instruction and train- 
ing of such schools, and to exact the 
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requirements for admission and gradu- 
ation necessary thereto, is the problem 
involving more than any other the 
future of this movement for specialized 
education. The warning of one of the 
most experienced and discreet members 
of the committee deserves all the em- 
phasis which this report can give and 
creulate. Miss Mary E. Richmond 
writes : 

“Looking to the future rather than to the 
past, the question connected with training 
schools that immediately suggests itself is 
whether it is wise to encourage the organiza- 
tion of such schools in all our large ‘Cities. 
[ am inclined myself to think that this is 
unwise, If six such schools were adequately 
endowed to-morrow, I fear that at least four 
of them would be very poor concerns for a 
good while to come, the chief element in the 
school after all being the personality and 
experience of the teachers. The supply of 
these comes slowly, and the multiplication of 
schools under second-grade leadership, turn- 
ing out half-baked workers, is a danger that 
we have to face. We know how the medical 
profession has suffered from it. Perhaps 
there is no possibility of our escape, but in 
so far as the National Conference can influ- 
ence the situation, I feel inclined to urge the 
Conterence to encourage students to go to 
the school rather than to have thé school 
come to the student. A few good centers 
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are going to do more good, [ think, to the 
cause of charity and social reform than a 
large number of centers with programs and 
courses chiefly on paper. I am not writing 
this apropos of anything that has already 
been done. Perhaps I am unduly alarmed 
about what may happen in the near future.” 

For this service of maintaining a high 
standard of practical efficiency the com- 
mon cause must look to this Conference 
more than to any other source of help, 
because it has always combined in its 
membership and management represen- 
tatives of the most thorough academic 
discipline and of the most practical in- 
sight that wide experience and observa- 
tion can acquire. 

If therefore a committee of this Con- 
ference could be continued and so con- 
stituted that it would commend itself as 
a valuable advisory auxiliary to these 
schools — its annual reports here ren- 
dered, based upon the year’s visitation 
of and correspondence with each of 
them would, by its: faithful and con- 
structive criticism and its oversight of 
the whole field afford perhaps a suff- 
cient safeguard and incentive for the 
highest practical efficiency. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chairman. 


Social Training Courses for the Year 


Boston 

The School for Social Workers in 
soston, maintained by Simmons Col- 
lege and Harvard University, will begin 
its second vear October 3, in the same 
class-room at g Hamilton place, which 
has been found this year by the twenty- 
vight students, coming from all direc- 
uions, to be both central and pleasant. 
The course of study of this year will 
he repeated, but with increased stress 
put on the topics under community and 
voluntary action for improvement of 
conditions of living and labor. The 
plan of having all the students take 
exercises covering every subject in the 
course, is believed to be very valuable in 
lessening the disadvantages to. workers 
in particular parts of the field of seeing 
things from particular points of view 
nly. Stress will be laid, from the 
pening of the academic year, on the 


value to each student of regular work 
with at least two selected agencies, one 
which deals especially with needy fami- 
lies and one which touches directly the 
problems of neighborhood forces, their 
use and development. More of skilled 
direction in this is expected to be given 
to each student. The visiting to insti- 
tutions will be, as this vear, limited to 
institutions which are particularly sig- 
nificant, but the work of these will be 
studied. The regular instructors will be 
aided by a number of leading specialists. 
Social workers of experience, still active 
in the field, have been very helpful in 
the class, and a limited number of such 
will be admitted next year. The stu- 
dents of this year’s class will be asked 
to attend some special exercises next 
vear, to keep in touch with the school. 

The work of the school may be taken 
by advanced students in Harvard. Be- 
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side the schoo, the director, Dr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, has now a class of over 
thirty advanced men at Cambridge ; and 
both he and the assistant, Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, give instruction at Simmons Col- 
lege. An introductory lecture course 
given there the first half-year was at- 
tended by twenty-four women. 


New York City 


The School of Philanthropy, con- 
ducted by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York at the 
United Charities Building, Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-second street, an- 
nounces a very full curriculum cover- 
ing thirty-five weeks, and the mornings 
of five days each week. Beside the 
officers of instruction, fifty specialists 
are announced to lecture in shorter or 
longer courses. 

The fall term of twelve weeks, begin- 
ning October 2, includes “The Care of 
Dependent Families,’ by Miss Rich- 
mond of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity, and others; “A 
General Survey,” by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Dr. Samuel M. 
Lindsay of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
and others; “Constructive Social 
Work,” by Mr. Lawrence Veiller 
of the New York City Club, Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago, and others; and a 
special course on the “New Basis of 
Civilization,” by Professor Simon M. 
Patton, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

For the winter term of fifteen weeks, 
beginning January 3, there are an- 
nounced courses on ‘“Child-helping 
Agencies,” by Mr, Homer Folks of the 
New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles W. Birtwell of the 
Toston Children’s Aid Society, and 
others; the “Treatment of Criminals,” 
by Dr. S. J. Barrows of the New York 
Prison Association, Mr. Joseph P. 
Byers of the House of Refuge, New 
York, Miss Frances F. Morse of the 
Massachusetts Industrial School for 
Girls, and others; “Constructive Social 
Work—Sanitary, by the Churches, 
Welfare Agencies, Clubs for Boys and 
Girls, and Savings Agencies,” by Dr. 








Wm. H. Allen of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition if 
the Poor, Mr. Edward A. Filene of 
Boston, Rev. William B. Forbush, and 
others ; “Provident Schemes and Public 
Kelief in Europe,” by Mr. John Grahata 
Brooks ; “Racial Traits and Social Con- 
ditions,” by Dr. F. K, Frankel, manager 
of the United Hebrew Charities, Miss 
Kate H. Claghorn, assistant register 
Tenement House Department of New 
York, and others representing different 
nationalities; and a special course on 
“Special Aspects of Free Education,” 
by Mrs. Spencer, Mr, Booker T. Wash- 
ington and others. 

The spring term of eight weeks is de- 
voted to “The State in Its Relation to 
Charities and Correction,” by Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, Mr. Robert W. Heb- 
berd, secretary of the New York State 
Board of Charities, and others; “Ad- 
ministration of Charitable and Educa- 
tional Institutions,’ by Mr, Frank 
Tucker, of the Provident Loan Society, 
Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian Colum- 
bia University, and others ; and a special 
course on “Immorality, Intemperance 
and other Social Evils,” by Bishop 
McVicker and others. 

Practical work by arrangement with 
managers of societies, institutions, set- 
tlements and public officials is assignec 
in accordance with the preferences of 
students. 


Chicago 


The Institute of Social Science and 
Arts, connected with University College 
of the University of Chicago and un- 
der the direction of Professor Graham 
Taylor, announces the following courses 
in its third year of work at the Fine 
Arts Building, 203 Michigan avenue. 
In the autumn session, beginning Octo- 
ber 2, on Tuesdays at 4:30 p. m., Pro- 
fessors Taylor and Charles R. Hender- 
son will give for twelve weeks an “In- 
troduction to the Study of Social and 
Philanthropic Work,” surveying its re- 
lations to other branches of study and 
movements of life, reviewing its litera- 
ture, and considering the pre-requisites 
for entering upon and succeeding in 
such service. “Child-helping Agencies 
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and Institutions” will be treated on 
Mondays at 4:30 p. m. by Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart of the Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, Mr. Henry W. Thurston, 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court, 
and Mr. Henry F. Burt of Chicago 
Commons. The specific topics assigned 
them, respectively, are the institutional 
care and placing-out of the juvenile 
wards of the state, special problems of 
adolescence and the Juvenile Court 
methods of meeting them, the principles 
and methods of club work for boys and 
girls, and the agencies for their reli- 
g'ous training are the topics, 

In the winter quarter, which opens 
January 2, 1906, the course on the 
“Causes and Treatment of Depend- 
ency” will be given Mondays at 4 p. m. 
by Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell of the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Charities, Miss Julia 
C,. Lathrop of Hull House, and 
Mr. Sherman C, Kingsley of the Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society. On Tues- 
days at 4 p. m. “The Care of Defectives 
and Delinquents” will be considered, 
the former by Miss Lathrop, Dr. H. V. 
Podstata, superintendent of the Cook 
County Institutions at Dunning, Dr. 
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A. C, Rogers, superintendent of the 
School for the Feeble-minded, Farri- 
bault, Minn.; and the latter by Pro- 
fessor Henderson, John L. Whitman 
of the Cook County Jail, John S. Sloan, 
formerly of the House of Correction, 
and Emory F. Lyon of the Central 
Howard Association, 

Personal attention will be given to 
each student in the branch of work 
chosen for special training, Opportun- 
ity to do practical work under spe- 
cialists is offered to those qualified to 
undertake it, Visits to public institu- 
tions and social agencies are arranged 
by co-operation of their managements, 
under the personal care of the director. 


The third session of the institute will 
be a summer school from the middle of 
June to the first of August at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Among the courses 
to be offered is one by Professor Taylor 
on the “Social Tendencies of Modern 
Industrialism,’ and another including 
the observational study of social and 
philanthropical agencies and interviews 
with practical specialists on the fields 
where they are at work. 





Notes and Articles of Social and 
Industrial Interest. 


Pennsylvania’s ‘Coal and 
Iron” Police to Go 


A mounted state constabulary to pre- 
serve peace and order in the rural dis- 
tricts, to act as fire, forest, game and 
fish wardens, and more expressly to re- 
place the “coal and iron” police, has 
been established by a law passed by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Besides being able to deal more ef- 
fectively than local constables and police 
with the general problems of preserving 
law and preventing crime in the rural 
districts, the mounted constabulary is 
peculiarly adapted to the unusual condi- 
tions where are large, wild tracts of 
mountain lands and where the labor 
troubles in the coal and iron regions 


give rise to frequent disturbances. The 
suppression of disorder in these last 
regions has kept the state militia busy 
and required large sums during the past 
few years, and has also required the 
special “coal and iron police,” who have 
occupied the unfortunate and anomalous 
position of public peace officers supplied 
by the state but paid by the private com- 
panies whose property they protect. 
The irritation caused by this obnoxious 
relationship has continually given rise 
te conflicts with the miners which might 
otherwise have been avoided. The new 


mounted police, being in every way pub- 
lic peace officers, can scarcely fail to 
secure better order during labor trou- 
bies by removing a most fruitful cause 
of friction. 
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The well-known efficiency of the 
Northwestern Mounted Police in Can- 
ada and the great services of similar 
mounted bodies in some of the Euro- 
pean countries certainly suggests such 
a constabulary as that to be established 
in Pennsylvania as the most effective 
means of solving the general police 
problems of the rural districts and per- 
haps also the special problems of lynch- 
ing and mob law. 

Governor Pennypacker has appointed 
Captain John C. Groome, formerly of 
the historic Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
as. Superintendent of State Police, an 
appointment which, as The Outlook 
comments, “augers well for the success 
of the undertaking and gives the best 
assurance that the new force will be 
governed without political bias or 
favoritism.” 


Following Folk 


Through a number of newspapers— 
some of them the same Democratic or- 
gans which regard Governor Folk as 
“iust about the most promising ma- 
terial in the Democratic party for 
president” have severely criticized the 
Missouri governor for his vigorous en- 
forcement of the law which has prac- 
tically “constituted himself mayor of 
St. Louis and Kansas City,” the press 
it general, Republican and Democrat, 
has scarcely qualified its great praise. 

His example of enforcing laws lo- 
cally even against a strong sentiment in 
the communities, has given heart to 
Governor Hanly’s race-track war in 
Indiana, is beginning to resusticate the 
operation of the Sunday closing law in 
Springfield and other Illinois towns, 
and, among other things, has probably 
helped to work Governor Herrick for 
lis promise of a campaign against lob- 
bying in Ohio. 
“Unless Missouri follows the prece- 
dent of Mexico, which amended its 
constitution so that President Diaz 
could succeed himself, Folk cannot be 
elected immediately to another term. 
“World's Work thinks he probably 
would not want the governorship for 
another term, even if he were eligible. 
as his name is being coupled with the 
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senatorship, to succeed Stone, whose 
term expires in March, Igo9, a few 
weeks after Folk’s, With La Follette 
and possibly this other reform gov- 
ernor, Folk, the senate may finally get 
along without the mandamus and in- 
dictments which have recently done so 
much to keep up our interest in our 
indirectly elected legislative body. 


“The Heritage of the 
Hungry.” 


Kobert Hunter in The Reader for Sep- 
tember. 


Those who have followed the inter- 
esting controversies, mis-statements and 
distortions following the estimate in 
Poverty of the number of underfed 
school children in New York will find 
especial interest in Mr. Hunter’s latest 
summing up of the city problem of hun- 
ger. 

While denying again the yellow jour- 
nals’ sensational distortion that ‘“7o,- 
000 children come daily to school cry- 
ing for bread.” Mr. Hunter sees no rea- 
son to minimize his first estimate of the 
serious and real evil in “the day-by-day 
and week-by-week under nourishment” 
of 70,000 children. Concurring with 
Dr. MacNamara of the London School 
Board, “It is a most short-sighted pol- 
icy to allow our young to grow up ill- 
nourished and, therefore, ill-developed. 
lt is grotesque to lavish money on edu- 
cation for those who are unfit mentally 
and physically to receive the education 
offered them.” Or, as Superintendent 
W. H. Maxwell of the New York pub- 
iic schools puts it, “Education, whether 
physical or mental, is seriously retarded, 
if not practically impossible, when the 
body is improperly or imperfectly 
nourished. The child of poverty with 
body emaciated, blood thin and nerves 
on edge, because he has never enough 
to eat, grows up stunted in body and 
mind. What a farce it is to talk of the 
schools providing equal opportunity for 
all, when there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in our city schools 
who cannot learn because they are 
hungry.” 

As the crux of the situation, “it is 
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impossible to neglect childhood without 
paying the inevitable penalty.” 

For, though Mr. Hunter finds it 
“sometimes possible to wrong an adult 
without injuring society,” it is “impos- 
sible to wrong a child without injuring 
society.” “The problem of the under- 
fed child is but one of the many social 
problems, yet it is almost as important 
as all the others combined. It means 
in its essence the breeding of a class of 
citizens who must be partially or whollv 
dependent, for the reason that their 
physical under-development precludes 
efficiency in the work they are to do. 
It is, perhaps, a more difficult problem 
than the others, but it is also a matter 
cf more basic importance. No specula- 
tion is needed to assist us in conjectur- 
ing the inevitable results upon the 
firture generation of the chronic under- 
feeding of a considerable number of 
children.” 


Labor’s Condemnation of the 
Donnelly Sluggers 


The Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen have rallied around their 
president who was so outrageously as- 
saulted in Chicago last July, Their in- 
sistence that the best interests of or- 
ganized labor as well as of the general 
public demand the apprehension and 
conviction of the culprits has been 
voiced the more earnestly because of 
the great loyalty to the honest and fear- 
less leadership of Mr. Donnelly at all 
times, but especially during the great 
stock yards strike of 1904. And the 
storm of protest they have raised over 
the attempted assassination has been 
‘swelled by the universal outcry among 
the other unions and labor papers. The 

sutchers’ Official Journal, however, 

puts the case in strong terms when it 
refers to the great strike benefits that 
union labor throughout the country has 
poured into Chicago at times of indus- 
trial struggle. 

On this ground specifically, as well 
as upon the general consideration of the 
blow that was dealt the cause of labor 
in the minds of the public, to say noth- 
ing of the terrible wrong that was done 
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to Mr. Donnelly personally, the butch- 
ers call upon the Chicago Federation 
of Labor to punish the guilty, The 
Official Journal of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
prints a stinging editorial from the pen 
of its editor, Mr, Homer D. Call, who 
Says in part: 

“We believe that it is now up to the honest 
trade unionists of the city ot Chicago to thor- 
oughly investigate this case and get to the 
bottom regardless of expense or who it may 
involve and procure the arrest and conviction 
of the parties, (for we feel confident that they 
are known to some one,) and see that they 
are properly punished. When the trade union- 
ists in the city of Chicago say that it is a 
family affair and that outsiders should not 
meddie, we feel that they go too far entirely 
and assure them that it is not a family affair 
but one in which the general public is deeply 
interested and especially that part of the pub- 
lic which comprises the honest trade union- 
ists of this American continent. 

“Every action of this nature places a stig- 
ma upon the trade union movement, not only 
in Chicago but honest trade unionists of the 
entire country are compelled to bear it with 
them. 

“In all of the late struggles between labor 
and capital which have centered in Chicago, 
the trade unioinists of the land have cheer- 
fully poured their money into Chicago in un- 
limited amounts, and now they feel that they 
have the right to demand at ine hands of the 
trade unionists of that city a thorough and 
complete investigation and the punishment 
of the criminals who were willing to be 
guilty of the murder of a man who was too 
honest to be brought simply 10 enable them 
to perpetrate their damnable system of con- 
trol by violence.” 


Overworking Children in 
the Home 


A very disconcerting effect of new 
child labor legislation in Germany, from 
which great and beneficial results had 
been expected, is to be found in the 
discovery that systematic overworking 
has been resorted to in the homes them- 
selves. It might be well for those who 
are leading the fight on child labor in 
this country to.look into the same aspect 
of it here. That the revelation uncovers 
a field that presents more than ordinary 
difficulties is true, but on the other hand 
it throws us back to the very root of the 
economic problems that are involved. 
Consul Muench, of Plauen, Germany, 
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referring to a former report on this new 
legislation in Germany tending to pro- 
hibit infant labor and exploitation, says : 

A sufficient test of the new legislation has 
been had to judge of its fruits, and these 
are not spoken of in the most enthusiastic 
strain. Optimists had believed that infant 
labor need only to be forbidden to be also 
prevented. That such has not been the result 
in this instance is now frankly admitted by 
the German press. It is pointed out that 
while the control of child employment in 
factories, restaurants and all public or semi- 
public works presents comparatively small 
difficulty, such control in case of “home 
work” becomes well-nigh impossible. 

To be sure the inspectors, and other offi- 
cials entrusted with the enforcement of this 
law, have sought and received the hearty co- 
operation of the school authorities in their 
endeavor to locate cases of absence and their 
cause but hesitancy is naturally felt to prac- 
tice a system of espionage upon the move- 
ments of children in their own domicile, and 
it is opined that since the home employment 
of the child and its consequent withdrawal 
from the benefits of scholastic instruction is 
generally caused either by dire necessity or 
a willful disregard of the best interests -of 
the child on the part of the parent, a close 
inquiry into the reasons for non-attendance 
is more apt to develop a species of deception 
and prevarication on the part of both parent 
and child than to evoke truthful statements 
of the real causes of such absence. It is 
feared. also, that a systematic course of in- 
vestigation into the private home: life of the 
child would tend to shake that confidence 
between scholar and teacher which is looked 
upon as an element of value in pedagogy. 

Serious doubt exists whether the benefits 
under the new law have not been wholly 
offset by its baleful consequences. While it 
must be admitted that child labor in the fac- 
tories has become easily controllable, it is 
charged that the very exclusion of children 
from these plants has called into being nu- 
merous other phases of infant labor. Thus, 
for instance, the industrial commission at 
Danzig reports that the home workers en- 
gaged in doing piecework for a wooden-ware 
factory employed not less than 489 children, 
aged from 6 to 14 years, at their homes at 
the work of platting cane for chair seats. 
Out of 317 children attending school, 135, 
viz., 42 per cent., were set to work after 8 
o'clock p. m., nor did any of them enjoy 
their freedom during the recess of two hours 
at noon or of one hour in the afternoon. 
Thus the inhibition against factory work 
resulted to these unfortunates in the open- 
ing up of a far more cruel and deleterious 
employment. 

It is strenuously urged, and with good rea- 
son, that in order to fully suppress this evil 
it will first of all be requisite to remove the 
temptation of this abuse by offering oppor- 
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tunity for parents to keep their young chil- 
dren at school and to do without the earnings 
now exacted from them. 

Help_is also expected from further legisla- 
tion in the direction of curtailing all such 
home employment of immature children. 
Most of all, though, it is insisted that the 
inducements to parents toward keeping their 
minor children at school during school age 
should be greatly increased, and that not only 
the actually indigent, but the entire working 
classes, should be accorded free schooling for 
their children. The end of sociological leg- 
islation is not thought to be fully attained 
until it lights the way of childhood, as it 
even now smooths the path of old age. Thus 
it will be noted that elements are ever active 
in this country making for a broadening and 
deepening of the national schemes of patri- 
archal care of those not wholly able to take 
care of themselves, and the day is evidently 
not far distant when Germany will be able 
to boast of a public school system almost 
as free as our own. 


Roosevelt on Trusts Again 


The President’s Chautauqua address 
in August was a warning to managers 
of quasi-public corporations—most of 
which has been said before, but can- 
not be too often repeated :— 


Very many of these men seem to think 
that the alternative is simply between suv- 
mitting to the mild kind of governmental 
control we advocate and the absolute free- 
dom to do whatever they think best. They 
are greatly in error. Either they will have 
to submit to reasonable supervision and reg- 
ulation by the national authorities, or else 
they will ultimately have to submit to gov- 
ernmental action of a far more drastic type. 
Personally, I think our people would be most 
unwise if they let any exasperation due to 
the acts of certain great corporations drive 
them into drastic action, and I should oppose 
such action, But the great corporations are 
themselves to blame if by ttéir opposition 
to what is legal and just they foster the 
popular feeling which tells for such drastic 
action. 


They evidently have nothing to fear 
from him on this score; he tells them 
so in as many words. But the reckon- 
ing with the people will be different. 
Nevertheless, the railroads, for exam- 
ple, continue to maintain bureaus of 
agitation against the public control of 
rates, The salaries being paid these 
railroad managers are large enough, it 
would seem, to secure men possessed of 
a reasonable degree of common sense. 





ju 


Who Dictates Trade Union 
Membership? 


That the employer and not the union 
leaders or any member or members of 
a union dictates the membership of a 
union has been recently emphasized 
again by John Mitchell of the United 
Mine Workers. The recurrent fulmi- 
nations of employers against “the scal- 
awags the unions take in” and the 
“toughs in the unions” seldom give the 
impression that a union is any “gentle- 
man’s club.” And it cannot be, Mr. 
Mitchell explains, unless the employer 
hires gentlemen for the membership. 

The gentlemen’s club may blackbail 
an applicant for membership if he hap- 
pens to be personally offensive or dis- 
tasteful to anyone already a member. 
Thus the membership can be kept verv 
select and harmonious. But the labor 
union is unavoidably built on different 
lines. Ag Mr. Mitchell says, the unions 
“are compelled to take the people just 


the good from the bad; we cannot sin- 
gle out the ignorant from the enlight- 
ened; we are forced by our necessities 
and by conditions beyond our control to 
admit to membership every man em- 
ployed in our industries.” In_ brief, 
whom the employer may employ, the 
union must admit, regardless of the 
man’s brains, temperament, manners or 
social standing. Bearing this in mind 
should help one to understand labor 
unions better. 


More Fame for Milwaukee 


Milwaukee’s grafters have done even 
more than its breweries to attract at- 
tention recently. Two hundred and 
fifty indictments have been returned, of 
which one hundred and twenty-eight 
were brought in by the recent grand 
jury. 








as they find them. We cannot select 
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Centering first about street railway 
franchises and moving over into such 
enterprises as garbage contracts and the 
fire department, an opportunity for in- 
vestigation at last came in the La Fol- 
lette Republicans’ fight against the Stal- 
warts, District Attorney McGovern, a 
strong La Follette man, brought about 
the results, the most remarkable of 
which is the indictment of Mr, Charles 
I’, Pfister, for some time perhaps the 
most prominent political and business 
figure in the city. He is charged, not 
with graft, but with misappropriation 
of funds placed with him supposedly 
for purposes of corruption—a large 
sum put into his hands by a corporation 
determined to defeat the establishment 
cf a municipal garbage plant. 


The press, divided as to the probabil- 
ity of a conviction, congratulates the 
people upon the very unusual circum- 
stance of the law even proceeding 
against one of the great political in- 
fluence of Mr, Pfister. 


Less Whiskey but More Beer 


The tendency from the distilled to the 
brewed liquors, which has been marked for 
some time, still continues according to the 
internal revenue statistics for the fiscal year 
ending with last June. In that year we con- 
sumed 116,143,732 gallons of spirits against 
116,848,372 for the year before. We drank 
49,459,540 barrels of beer this last year, how- 
ever, instead of only 48,208,133—or more than 
a million barrels more than the year before. 


State Insurance for Florida 


The Governor of Florida has recommend- 
ed that the state take up the life insurance 
business. The Springfeld Republican, com- 
menting, says there is apparently nothing in 
the constitution or laws of any of the states, 
or of the United States, to prevent a state 
from so extending its functions of govern- 
ment, or even gfjing so far as to establish 
a state monopoly of the business by exclud- 
ing private companies. 





Growth of Denison House 


Denison House has made an impor- 
tant step in its growth, as on August 1 
it came into possession of the adjoining 
house, 95 Tyler street. Its original 
house was No. 93 and later it acquired 
No. 91. Now it will have the three 
houses all connecting. 

For the past few years it has leased 
rooms in No. 95, and last year it leased 
almost the entire house. Now by the 
addition of a furnace and the remodel- 
ing of the plumbing the house will be 
made more comfortable and available, 
and a door cut through on the ground 
floor will bring its activities under 
easier supervision, 

We calculate that the financial sit- 
uation will be improved by this step. 
We have been paying $575 a year for 
the part of the house we occupied. For 
the whole house we now expect to pay 
a five per cent. interest on $9,000, this 
sum covering, as we hope, purchase 
money and cost of changes. That is 
$450 interest, to which must be added 
insurance and repairs. The city of Bos- 
ton exempts us from taxation. 

The cooking and laundry classes are 
to be moved from the first to the third 
floor. The basement and second floor 
will be used for clubs anu for sloyd, the 
top floor for bedrooms and bath. The 
first floor will be used for many differ- 
ent purposes; among other for the 
meeting of a flourishing Italian club, 
composed of Italians from other parts 
of the city, largely of the professional 
class. This association, under the guid- 
ance of Miss Scudder, is proving to be 
a valuable first step in making acquaint- 
ance with our nearer Italian neighbors. 
For its own membership it furnishes 
not only social and dramatic opportuni- 
ties, but a large acquaintance with 
American people and the English lan- 
guage. As one of its members, who 
had been already some years in Boston, 
remarked, “No, I speak not ze English. 


College Settlement Association 


Katherine Coman, President 
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You see, I live in Boston, and in Boston 
one hears so little English.” 
Yet English is not yet their favorite 


language. The Italians love to recite 
among themselves glowing passages 


from their own dramatists, and are anx- 
ious that their children shall be taught 
Italian. The club has provided a 
teacher from its own number to teach 
Italian to the children. 

The Vacation School, managed by 
Denison House and held in two neigh- 
boring school houses, its cooking class 
meeting at No. 95, is going on success- 
fully at the present time. It has been 
more popular than ever in our neigh- 
borhood. An interesting scene was 
witnessed when applications for mem- 
bership were being registered. The 
rule was that an application, to be valid, 
must be made by the parent. The 
Syrian colony is growing and the chil- 
dren are eager for advantage and are 
often the only ones of the family who 
speak English. Thus the curious sight 
was presented of a small child bringing 
its parent indeed as required, but mak- 
ing the application itself and being 
obliged to explain to its bewildered 
father or mother all that was going on. 

The Syrians are also much in evi- 
dence at the early distribution of milk 
from Denison House. This milk is pre- 
pared for young babies and is sold in 
nursing bottles, holding respectively 
four, six and eight ounces. In every 
case the charge is two cents a bottle. 
Some take home as many as six bottles 
at a time. 

Last year we had a camp for our 
older boys near Lake Sebago, Maine. 
This year we are trying a new experi- 
ment. We have no camp, but only a 
wagon and horse, with camping outfit. 
This started from a point in Maine and 
is now rambling about somewhere in 
New Hampshire. A dozen boys accom- 
pany it. They always walk and they 
pitch their tent at night. Mr. Mook is 
in charge of the party, and a cook 
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accompanies them. Mr. Mook has to 
keep the Denison House people in- 
formed to what point the next batch of 
boys is to be sent. 

As to the merits of this enterprise, 
financial and otherwise, we hope some 
day to report to THE Commons. The 
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meager details that reach us as yet from 
cloudland is that all are happy and that 
the wagon method prevents over- 
fatigue of the younger boys, as they do 
not have to reach any given point by 
night. 

CORNELIA WARREN. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


Pacific Coast Settlements 


The editor of THE Commons reports with 
grateful pleasure his first share in the in- 
spiration and hospitality of the Pacific Coast 
settlements. He found everything reported 
of them in the Bibliography of Settlements 
to be more than verified, even on first sight. 


San Francisco 


The South Park Settlement is most eom- 
fortably housed in the well equipped building 
provided by the ever considerate generosity 
of Mrs. Hearst. Its residents and head work- 
er together with some able non-resident as- 
sociates constitute a group capable not only 
of the best neighborhood work, but of that 
civic intelligence and social vision which ex- 
tend their helpful influence throughout the 
city. It was the writer’s privilege to meet 
there one of those select groups which can 
be rallied only at such centers, representing 
the best brain of organized labor, progressive 
business and professional men and high types 
of public officials. It seemed strange to hear 
them discuss how to secure the sale of good 
California fruit in sufficient quantities and at 
reasonable rates among the working poor. 
The Peoples’ Place is uniquely placed at two 
centers. The residence and “Place” are sep- 
arated by a few blocks while the settlement 
awaits funds to supercede its rented quarters 
by an adequate building equipment. Mean- 
while the site it owns and uses for public 
purposes has an attractive garden and many 
inviting features. Its residents are grappling 
at first hand with some of the evils infesting 
their very “foreion” neighborhood. The hard 
earned livelihood of the industrious and enter- 
prising Sicilian fishermen, wno chiefly inhabit 
the district is imperilled by the inseparable 
grasp of the liquor traffic on the food supply. 
Every grocery and market is a licensed sa- 
loon. The bartender deals out every quart 
of milk supplied by the stores. The head- 
resident read an interesting paper on “The 
Sicilian Fishermen of San Francisco Bay” at 
the recent Portland session of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. A 
very democratic gathering greeted the writer 
at the People’s Place. Labor leaders and 
church workers, neishbors and folks from 
many other parts of the city and walks of life 


happily joined in the animated conversation 
which held nearly a hundred together tor a 
whole evening. 

The Oakland Settlement is said to be dem- 
onstrating its right to be and its room to 
work in that rapidly growing part of the 
greater city arising all around San Francisco 


jay. 
Los Angeles 


“Castelar House,” the first distinctively set- 
tlement movement to take root in Southern 
California, has flourished among its interesting 
Spanish California neighbofs. They are so 
charmingly open and social in their nature, 
and love neighborly fellowship so well that 
they respond heartily to the settlement initia- 
tive. Wisely the residents let family fellow- 
ship and work with the people in their homes 
preponderate over the more institutionally or- 
ganized efforts at the home-like settlement 
house. Through the one rouin dwellings, that 
with strange lack of civic sense are allowed 
to crowd by the hundreds into the rear of 
any lots, these residents went their neighbor- 
ly way. Los Angeles could ill afford to lose 
their first hand knowledge of such conditions, 
or the study they are bestowing upon the 
solution of the serious housing problem rap- 
idly confronting a city which has gathered as 
many lovely homes as are to be found to- 
gether on earth. The co-operation of the 
city’s district nurses, one of whom is a resi- 
dent at the settlement, leads the way to some 
adequate measures to prevent over-crowding 
the land with people, which this enterprising 
citv will surely find. 

“Bronson House” is beautffully housed in 
an artistic new building which is suggestive 
of both a chapel and a cottage. The Catholic 
Women of the Old Mission parish are de- 
veloping a social-religious work there, which 
is as homelike to its own people as it is broad- 
ly hospitable to others who were not born to 
its own heritage of worship and work. The 
charminoly frank and fraternal fellowship be- 
tween those who thus differ and yet unite in 
social service is quite characteristic of this 
cluster of neighborhood centers. 

The “Bethlehem Institutions” described in 
THE Commons for August as a ‘Socialized 
Mission” well fulfils that sphere and more 
For not only are its mission features sturdily 
maintained, but farther reaching efforts into 
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philanthropic and civic spheres are as vig- 
orously promoted. At the center the minister 
and his family have lived for ten years. Near- 
est about them they have gathered a men’s 
lodging house and restaurant, which bid fair 
to pay the expenses of maintaining that cen- 
ter. A fine bath-house with swimming pool 
across the street initiates a wpe of civic im- 
provement with which Los angeles will be 
the surer to equip itself, because its need and 
profit have been demonstrated here. Evening 
schools for Japanese, Corean, Mexicans and 
Russians are highly appreciated by these na- 
tionalities which are crowding into this dis- 
trict rapidly. Political influence begins to cen- 
ter there. And plans to plant other such 
centers are already under way which should 
enlist the co-operation of public spirited peo- 
ple. No such home-atmosphere permeates 
any place for homeless men known to us. 
Enterprising and heroic is the self- “sgh Ws 
aimed at, with capital borrowed on “a four 
percent philanthropy” basis. But this ‘policy 
is more adequate to meet maintenance ex- 
pense than the cost of buildings and equip- 
ment. The “plant” should be furnished by 
the gifts of those who would invest some- 
thing in civic equipment, which is sure to 
yield ample dividends in character values and 
a better city. 

Opportunity was afforded to exchange set~ 
tlement experiences East and West at a 
reception tended the writer by Bethlehem, 
Bronson House and Castellar House at the 
parish building of the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles. 


East Side House, New York 


After a most successful 
Conant, as far as men and boys are con- 
cerned, has come to an end. The last party 
returned on Saturday, the 19th, browned, vig- 
orous and enthusiastic, regretful only that 
ra week must come so soon to an end. The 

amp has been open to boys and men for six 
ane a accommodating forty at a time, and 
there has been no week during the summer 
when it has been possible for us to take all 
who wished to go. The last two weeks have 
been given over to girls and women, a large 
party of whom are now in camp. It is not 
fair to our girls to oblige them to take the 
last two weeks, and next year we shall prob- 
ably have made arrangements whereby any 
girl who wishes to leave town for a week 
at a time can be given an outing at her con- 
venience. 

Some of the letters the head worker has 
received from the little children who were 
on their outings have been very touching. 
What could be more pathetic than the 
thoughtfulness of others betokened in the 
yearning of this small tot to have the whole 
East Side transferred to the country. “Dear 


summer, Camp 


Mr. Kelley: We are enjoying ourselfs in the 
Contry. We were out in the woods with 
Mrs. Kelley and Miss Frederick and we 
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would like to stay here a long time and we 
wiched that you had the East Side here out 
in the Contry we have such fresh air and 
we have enough to eat.” 


Kingsley House, Pittsburg 


We are glad to announce that work on the 
addition to Kingsley House has been started 
and that its completion is promised in time 
for the beginning of the regular winter work, 

The outing work at “Lillian Home” has 
been very extensive, and up to an early date 
in August 96 adults and 650 boys and girls 
had been given a two weeks’ outing at the 
Home, 11 adults and 81 boys and girls had 
enjoyed its privileges for one week, and the 
totals of the day picnics to its country air 
and surroundings amounted to 1,300. To 
entertain such large numbers has required 
considerable money, and up to the same date 
$5,216 had been received. To carry out the 
plans for the rest of the summer $1,500 was 
needed, and with it we could give a two 
weeks’ vacation to two more parties of 150 
each. 


Chicago Commons 


“Please may I go to the country?” or 
“Ain’t there going to be another picnic?” 
are the two questions that suggest the ap- 
proaching end of summer activities of the 
settlement. Already some nine hundred peo- 
ple have gone on day picnics with us to 


Kenosha, Edgewater and Evanston. This 
last picnic is the big one of the year. The 
Noyes Street Mothers’ Club invite our 


neighborhood mothers to spend a day on the 
lakeside with their entire families. This year 
we have endeavored to give the picnic tickets 
to those people and their families who 
attended the clubs and classes during the 
winter, and in this way keep in touch with 
already established friendships and make the 
summer’s work a continuation of the winter's 
relationships. About 300 of our boys and 
gitls havefhad a two weeks’ outing either in 
the country or at our own camp at Elgin. 
Permanent friendships are established be- 
tween our children, whom the farmers enter- 
tain, and their hosts often resulting in the 
child’s repeated visit the next year, some- 
times the entire family being sent for the 
following summer. Letters are exchanged, 
Christmas presents and something of perma- 
nence comes into the lives of these boys and 
girls who are more accustomed to the shift- 
ing relationships resulting from an ever-movy- 
ing tenement life. 

The playground is as crowded as ever— 
for its size is the same—and there are con- 
stantly more children born to use it. At 


night until 9:30 it is fairly alive with chil- 
dren who swarm the place under the big new 
electric light (like bugs). 

One 
decided 
enough, 


day the children of Morgan street 
the street was not cleaned often 
so the larger ones were organized 
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into a brigade. Shouldering brooms and 
shovels, fifteen strong, they marched to the 
corner where they proceeded to make dust 
fly to the next corner. Windows and doors 
were full of interested mothers, and when the 
block was finally swept and the sprinkling 
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company had “watered her down,” the chil- 
dren hurrahed and waved their brooms in 
self-approval, after which they refreshed 
themselves at the settlement, which one 
small Italian declared was the “best tirst par- 
lor on de street.” 


‘Books 


The Walking Delegate 


By Leroy Scott. 372 pp. $1.50. 
day, Page & Co., New York. 

There is a powerful note of reality in this 
forceful story of labor union conditions that 
is refreshing after the rather tedious succes- 
sion of “labor novels” to which we have been 
subjected during recent years. 

The constant repetition of industrial and 
economic terms in the never ending present 
day discussion has almost seemed to spill 
out of them every drop of essence—of vital 
relation with the things for which they stand 
—and leave them empty symbols for our 
controversalists to juggle with. Attempts of 
our writers of fiction to refill them with the 
human values and life experience they rep- 
resent have too frequently resulted in very 
travesties. The narrow confines of economic 
class or the small round of observation and 
individual experience that happens to have 
thrust itself upon the author has in many 
instances given us a story that simply affords 
a view from one little angle—if it is not 
blinded by personal prejudice—an account of 
events and development of characters that 
can in no wise be taken as typical even ot a 
limited sphere of action in the great drama 
of life to be found in the labor movement. 
The avidity with which most of these authors 
have seized upon the worst there is in trade 
unionism and tried to make us swallow it as 
typical of it all, offsetting the villains, who 
are always trade unionists, and the villainy, 
which is always the result of simister union 
machinations, with the pure and lofty nobility 
of purpose and the exemplary action that in 
every case characterizes the heroic non- 
unionist, would be amusing if it did not con- 
stitute a grievous slander on the honorable 
rank and file of organized labor. But this 
would be of small moment were it not tor 
the fact that such novels are practically the 
only interpretation of the labor movement 
that comes to a considerable portion of the 
middle and so-called upper classes. 

Over against a novel of this rype, for exam- 
ple F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Tom Grogan,” 
published some years ago, Mr. Scott’s story 
stands out with the realism that commands 
earnest attention. In the former every act 
and every character on the union side is 
responsible, The reader who takes the book 
as typical must condemn a whole class. In 
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the latter we find portrayed even more viv- 
idly the worst evils ‘of the unions, but are 
shown the terrific struggle ot the better men 
in them to free the movement from the 
scoundrels who would drag down its good 
name to gain their sordid personal ends. In 
“Tom Grogan” the author endows his heroic 
non-unionist with every good trait, including 
an indomitable self-reliance that overcomes 
all odds and thwarts the vile plots of the 
union, and further coaxes our sympathy by 
making it a struggle of one lone woman 
against a half-dozen burly men. The “scab” 
of Mr. Scott’s narrative is a far truer type— 
yet of even more sterling qualities than is the 
average strike breaker according to the re- 
sults of a personal investigation the author 
has recently made. 

To one who has followed the revelations 
consequent upon the investigation of Chicago 
labor conditions the similarity between the 
state of affairs there laid bare and those out- 
lined in “The Walking Delegate” is almost 
startling. There is the same alliance of 
smooth but unscrupulous business men, 
smirking under the mask of gentility, with 
the labor grafter, coarser but less hypocrit- 
ical. The way in which the deals are worked 
in the story seems to mirror with great accu- 
racy the actual happenings in Chicago. 

Deserving of special mention is the descrip- 
tion Mr. Scott gives us of the home life of 
Tom Keating, the high-minded young work- 
ingman who undertakes to oust the corrupt 
element from his union. In his picture of the 
contrast between the nobler impulses of Tom 
and the taudry materialism of his wife, whom 
he had married in a moment of youthful 
fancy, we have the elements of a tragedy that 
drags out its weary years in the life of many 
a one of low economic station whose aspi- 
rations and efforts to rise to a high plane of 
altruism in devotion to the cause of his fel- 
lows are fettered by the small selfishness of 
the one who should share his nobler vision. 

Perhaps one of the lessons best worth 
while discovering in the book—for it is not 
thrust upon you—is that of not judging too 
harshly the unionists who fail to purge their 
ranks of corruptionists. For we are given an 
idea of the tremendous power that such men 
can obtain and how great are the difficulties 
to be encountered in dislodging them. A labor 
grafter is even harder to down than the 
ward boss. And the man who disregards 
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and shirks his civic duties, thereby allowing 
the “enemies of the republic” to fasten their 
fangs in the body politic, has little right to 
throw stones at the glass house wherein 
dwells the unionist who fails to attend his 
union meeting and wage uncompromising 
war on the betrayers of the labor movement. 

In style and action “The Walking Dele- 
gate” is vigorous, stirring and swift. Better 
than its tense excitement, however, is its gen- 
uineness and faithfulness to true conditions. 
It is a strong and much needed contribution 
to the literature of the day. 


Thoughts of a Fool 


By Evelyn Gladys. 258 pp. $1.50. E. P. 
Rosenthal and Company, Chicago. 

We dislike trading upon a bizarre title. 
We also dislike the pseudo-humility which, 
in two hundred and fifty pages, becomes 
something more distasteful than the franker 
forms of arrogance. We have taken this for 
a playful protest, a satirical criticism, a vol- 
ume of applied economic humor. A critical 
hybrid of Carlyle and Lewis Carrol—perhaps 
even “Billy Baxter,’ were he alive, or the 
very living author of the surprising “John 
Henry” treatises sold at railroad stations and 
on most through trains—might have made 
acceptable humerous chapters under the 
heads of “Shoes, Pigs, and Problems,” 
“Pressing his Trousers,’ “Buz-saws, Short- 
cake, and Rights,” the “Fly and the Donkey,” 
“Boiled Cabbage” or others of these sugges- 
tive titles which monopolize the “Thoughts of 
a Fool.” A librettist for The Roger Brothers 
or Weber and Fields might also have done 
these titles justice but—we perhaps fail to 
appreciate economic humor. 

All this is said to be done with it at first, 
because in spite of the unfortunate—almost 
calamatous—method of presenting her 
thoughts, the author has several good ones 
with a frequent felicity of expression, viz. 
“Every onward step from cannibalism, slav- 
ery, tyranny, injustice, was made against 
the protest of church and state. 

“Our truly great have become so only as 
they have taught us to laugh to scorn the 
magniloquent claims of authority. 

“Every form of Magna Charta. in every 
age, was wrested from some unwilling king, 
who protested that it was his great love for 
us that resisted our demands.” 

There is a good deal more of this—also a 
large fund of material half-stated, half-true, 
unfortunate, demoralizing or better left un- 
said. 


‘ 
The Recording Angel 


3y Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. A Novel. 
287 pp. $1.00. Charles H. Kerr and Co., 56 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Although the whole aim of this book seems 
to be the conversion of the reader to the prin- 
ciples of socialism, there is much less of rant- 
ing or appeal to prejudice than in most of the 
other stories of this type. The author despite 
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the fact that he allows the freese sort ot rein 
to his imagination, inclines to be fair. His 
characters among the empluyers are not ex- 
clusively devils. The greatly exaggerated 
stress of industrial conflict depicted, really 
obliges the author to present one old capitalist 
whose humanitarian impulses not only pre- 
vent him from going the hard lengths of the 
industrial czars of the story, but actually 
throw him back into the cause of the work- 
ers. And pains are taken to impress the 
reader that it is the system of industry that 
is entirely responsible for the oppressive at- 
titude of those in power. 

The author, however, lacks a delicate touch 
and the ability to so develop his narrative 
that the reader can see the intended lessons 
between the lines. They are hauled in rather 
cumbrously and forced upon the attention. 
But a more serious fault is the effect that the 
exaggeration of our present industrial ten- 
sion may have on readers who lack discern- 
ment, and whose sympathies sometimes get 
the better of their heads. Granted that these 
present day evils are bad enough, there is 
nothing to be gained by anticipating a future 
in which they are enormously aggravated, 
and then so portraying that future that some 
will be led to believe we have already reached 
its baleful conditions. 

Taken as a whole, “The Recording Angel” 
is readable, and the plot aevelopes rapidly 
and strongly, despite its many and rather 
crude inconsistencies. 
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